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To  the  P  U  B  L  I  C. 

There  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland  a  periodi¬ 
cal  publication  which  has  been  conducted  with  liberal  • 
views,  and  on  an  extenfive  plan.  Schemes,  partial  and 
imperfed,  have  been  formed,  and  have  been  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  without  even  the  inerit  of  which  they  were  capable.  Thefe 
could  not  be  continued  with  fuccefs  among  a  people  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  their  t^fte,  and  the  folidity  of  their  underftand- 
ing.  Many  works,  accordingly,  of  this  nature  have  been  drop¬ 
ped  ;  and  of  thpfe  of  them  which  ftill  are  publifhed,  it  cannot 
be  (aid,  by  their  warmeft  partizans,  that  they  awaken  curiofity, 
or.  are  worthy  of  applaufe. 

But,  from  the  imperfections  of  former  attempts,  fome  inftruc- 
tive  lelTons  may  be  learned.  They  eyince  the  difficulty  of  fuch 
publications ;  they  point  out  the  dangers  to  be  avoided ;  and 
they  ought  to  excite  to  greater  vigour  of  execution.  Tliefe  cir- 
cumftances  have  not  efcaped  the  undertakers  of  the  pre/ent 
work.  They  have  remarked  the  obftacles  they  hav.e  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  and  have  endeaV^oured  to  put  themfelves  in  a  fituatlon  to 
furmount  them.  Nor  is  it  chiefly  from  their  own  reiources, 

'  and  their  own  preparation,  that  they  hope  for  the  public  favour  ’ 
and  encouragement.  They  have  fecured  the  correfpondence  of 
rtiany  refpeClable  and  ingenious  men  in  different  quarters  of  the 
I  kingdom ;  and  feveral  authors  of  high  and  approved  merit  have 
.  given  the,promife  of  occafional  aid. 

The  great  object  of  the  plan  they  have  adopted  is  Variety#  . 
To  be  generally  ufeful  and  entertaining,  they  mean  to  fuit 
themfelves  to  readers  of  every  denomination.  It  is  not  folely* 
their  Intention  to  paint  the  manners  and  the  fafliions  of  the 
times,  to  intereft  the  paffions,  and  to  wander  in  the  regions  o£ 
fancy.  They  propofe  to  blend  inftruCtion  with  amufement ;  to 
pafs  from  light  and  gay  effuiions  to  ievere  difquifition ;  to 
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mmgle  eradltioil  with  wit ;  and  to  contraft  the  ^ifdom  and 
the  folly  of  men.  They  wifli  equally  to  allure  and  to  pleafe 
the  ftudious  and  the  grave ;  the  diffipated  and  the  idle.  ^To 
the  former  they  may  fuggeft  matter  for  refledlion  and  remark  j 
into  the  latter  they  may  infufe  the  love  of  knowledge ;  and  to 
both,  they  may  afford  a  not  inelegant  relaxation  and  amufemenU 

Under  the  one  divifion  of  their  work,  they  will  prefent  hifto- 
rical  anecdotes  and  details,  ftate^papers,  fingular  charadlers  and 
infcriptions,  extraordinary  adventures,  and  fa^s  and  relations 
defcriptive  of  mankind  in  the  different  ftages  of  civilization  and 
refinement ;  they  will  record  ufeful  proje<fls  and  inventions,  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  and  manufa<5lures,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Britifii  parliament,  interefting  decifions  of  the  courts  of  ju- 
llice,  and  remarkable  cafes  in  furgery  and  medicine ;  and  they 
will  communicate  refearches  into  antiquity,  ftri^ures  on  the 
theatre,  effays  on  curious  topics  of  literature,  memoirs  of  diftin- 
guilhed  perfonages,  feledl  and  original  pieces  of  poetry,  and  dif- 
coveries  and  views  in  all  the  different  branches  of  philofophy 
and  fcience. 

The  other  divifion  of  their  undertaking  will  include  an  ac-. 
count  of  the  more  capital  literary  performances  which  appear 
in  England,  and  of  every  new  produdlion  which  is  publilhed  in 
Scotland,  In  the  reports  which  they  are  to  offer  concerning 
the  merit  of  the  different  authors  who  fliall  fall  under  their  ob- 
lervation,'they  will  condudl  themfelves  with  candour  and  im¬ 
partiality.  While  they  afcertain  the  advances  of  knowledge, 
they  will  endeavour  to  encourage  the  purfuit  of  it ;  and  it  will 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  them  to  commend  ’  than  to  blame. 
They  will  pronounce  their  .opinions  with  freedom,  but  will  not 
ftoop  to  indulge  in  ill-nature,  or  in  fatire.  Their  commenda¬ 
tion  will  be  tindtured  with  no  malicious  referve,  and  their  cen?- 
fure  will  not  rife  into  petulance  or  acrimony.  To  procure  the 
public  approbation,  they  will  be  ftudious  to  deferve  k. 

Actuated  by  honourable  motives,  they  have  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  public  favour ;  but,  if  it  ftiaU  be  found,  that  they 
are  unequal  to  the  talk  they  have  impofed  upon  themfelves, 
they  will  not  obftinately  perfift  to  follicrt  attention.  They  will 
liften  with  deference  to  the  general  opinion  that  is  formed  of 
their  undertaking,  and  of  their  ability  to  execute  it ;  and  they 
will  know  from  its  tenor,  whether'  they  are  to  continue  to  de¬ 
ferve  refpedt  and  encouragement  y  or,  whether  they  are  to  re- 
linquifli  an  attempt,  to  which  their  ambition  had  taught  them 
too  fondly  to  afpire,  > 
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IT  has  been  faid  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  not  lefs  renowned  for 
letters  than  for  arms*.  But,  while  its  martial  atchieyc- 
ments  have  been  recounted  with  a  minutenefs  and  a  parade 
which  border  on  oftentationf ,  little  mention  has  been  made,  of 
thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  it  by  their  comppfitions.  Its 
poets  and  hiftorians  have  given  immortality  to  others,  and  have 
thenlfelves  remained  unnoticed.  The  praife  of  literary  fame 
had  not  charms  fo  bewitching  as  the  fplendor  of  military  glor 
ry.  Robert  Bruce  and  Sir  William  Wallace  were  remembered 
with  a  fond  admiration,  while  the  names  of  the  bards  who  had 
fung  their  exploits  could  with  difficulty  be  difcovered. 

The  faihe  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  characterize  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  every  nation,  deformed  tliis  country  in  its  earlier  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  not  till  the  diforder,  occahoned  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire,  began  to  difappear,  that  the  feeds 
of  civility  and  knowledge  were  fown  in  Europe.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  only  of  the  eleventh  century,  did  the  manners  and  the 
governments  of  its  ftates  affume  a  regular  appearance;  and, from 
that  period,  a  long  feries  of  years  elapfed  before  learnin^and 
the  arts  could  revive. 

Biit  the  l^p  of  literature,  which  had  thrown  out  fo  bright 
a  flame  during. the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  not  be¬ 
come  totally  extinCt  in  its  decline.  It  even  continued  to  aflbrd 
a  feeble  and  glimmering  light  during  the  ages  which  are  term¬ 
ed  barbarous.  The  ruins  of  antient  Rome  were  furveyed  with 
regret  by  the  pofterity  of  thofe  barbarians  who  had  deflroyed 
it.  The  remains  of  antient  art  and  of  antient  wit  ferved  to 
kindle,  anew  the  fire  of  genius.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  fchools  and  colleges  were  eftablilhed;  and  fciencc 
and  literature  were  cultivated  wdth  ardour. 

While 

Horace  Walpole,  an  author  of  great  vivacity  and  candour,  has  given  a  mod 
honourable  teftimony  in  favour  of  Scotland.  In  his  Catalogue  of  royal  and  oobie 
authors,  he  has  thefe  memorable  words :  “  It  is  pot  my  purpofc  to  give  an  ex- 
account  of  the  royal  and  noble  authors  of  Scotland :  I  am  not  enough  ver- 
fed  in  them  to  do  jufticc  to  writers  of  the  mod  accompliflied  nation  in  Eurojlb  ; 
the  nation  to  which,  if  any  country  is  endowed  with  a  fupedor  portion  of  ienie, 
I  ihould  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  in  that  p^icular.”  Vol.  a.  p.  14a. 

f  Abercrom,  Mar.  Atch,  a  vol.  fol. 
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While  advances  were  making  towards  reBnement  in  the  othef 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Scotland  prepared  to  lay  afide  her  barba¬ 
rity.  Her  efforts,  at  firft,  as  might  be  expefted,  were  ill-direfted 
and  weak;  but  they  led  to  exertions  more  effedlive  and  power¬ 
ful.  It  was  neceffary  that  Duns  Scotus  Ihould  pave  ,the  way  for 
Buchanan. 

A  fource  of  refinement  was  derived  to  our  fathers,  from  the 
independent  fpirit- which  has  not  yet  forfaken  their  fons.  In 
early  times,  when  land  and  even  money  were  almoff  wholly 
locked  up  from  commerce,  and  were  only  poffeffed  by  the  eldeff 
defcendents  of  proprietors,  the  younger  branches  of  almbft  every 
family  were  to  be  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortunes.  It  was 
the  bufinefs  of  the  former  to  live  in  their  cafiles,  to.exercife  the 
rights  of  hofpitality,  and  to  continue  names  to  which  they 
could  add  no  luftre.  The  latter  difdained  to  remain  in  depend¬ 
ence  :  They  carried  with  them,  into  other  nations,  their  valour 
and  their  merits.  They  fought  as  foldiers  of  fortune,  or  they 
courted  preferment  in  foreign  univerfities.  They  fold  their 
fwords,or  their  wit;  and,  when  they  returned  to  their  native  foil, 
they  brought  along  with  them  the  improvements  of  every  coun¬ 
try  they  had  vifited. 

It  happened,  from  the  (late  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  that 
the  moft  abfurd  and  frivolous  topics  employed  the  ability  and 
the  tSilents  of  our  earlier  writers.  They  invented  or  combated 
ridliulous  herefies ;  they  affefted  to  give  explanations  of  myfte- 
ries ;  and  they  exhibited  encomiums  on  faints.  But,  though 
thrir  attention  was  thus  unhappily  engaged,  t^e  mere  habit  of 
exerting  it  led  to  valuable  purpofes ;  and,  the  barbarous  ftatc  of 
their  native  language  rendering  it  neceffary  that  they  (hould 
write  in  Latin,  they,  became  familiar  with  thofe  delightful  au¬ 
thors,  who  are  ftill  the  models  of  what  is  moft  refined  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  compofition.  ^  ' 

•  The  firft  Scottifti  author  on  record,  who  attained  any  repu¬ 
tation,  and  who  wafted  not  entirely  his  parts  on  the  folemn  fop¬ 
peries  of  fuperftition,  was  .  ' 

MICHAEL. SCOT  of  BALWIRIE. 

This  fingular  man  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Germany  ; 
and  was  received  with  fome  diftindion  at  the  court  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Frederic  II.  Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  cu- 
r^pfity  or  his  vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  himfelf 
up  to  ftudy  and  contemplation.  He  was  fkilled  in  languages  \ 
and,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  mean  profi- 
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tient  In  phlloibphy,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  He  tranflated 
into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic,  the  hiftory  of  animals  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  phyhcian  Avicenna.  He  publilhed  the  whole  worli  of 
,  Ariftotle  with  notes,  and  affefted  much  to  reafon  on  the  princi- 
i  pies  of  that  great  philofopher.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning  . 
\*  the  feerets  of  nature,*  in  which  he  treats  of  generation,  of 
'phyfiognomy,-  and  the  figns  by  which  we  judge  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women.  We  have  alfo  a  tra£l  of  his  on  the 
K  nature  of  the  fun  and  moon.’  He  here  fpeaks  of  the  grand  ope^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  alchymifts,  and  is  exceedingly  folicitous 
to  difcover  the  fo^nsder  of  proje£iion^  or  the  philofopher^ s  Jione**  He 
likewife  publiihed  what  he  calls  Menfa  philofophica,  a  treatifc 
replete  with  the  vanities  of  judicial  aftrology  and  chiroinancy. 
He  was  much  admired  in  his  day;  was  even  fufpe6led  of  magic; 
and  had  Roger  Bacon  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  for  his  panegy- 
rifts. 

'  JOHN  SCOT  OF  DUNS. 

'  .The  fmall  town  of  Dun:,  fituated  a  few  miles  from  Berwick, 
gave  birth  to  this  author,  in  the  year  1 2  74.  He  taught  theolo¬ 
gy  with  the  greateft  reputation  m  Merton  college  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  uhiverfity  of  Paris.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his  exercita- 
tions  on  Cardan,  has  faid  of  him,  that  there  was  no  height  in 
philofophy  and  fcience,  which  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  attain. 
An  apople(5tic  fit  put  a  period  to  his  fpeculations  before  he  was 
thirty-four  years  of  age ;  but  he  was  able,  notwithftanding,  to 
bequeath  to  pofterity  twelve  volumes,  in  folio,  of  his  writings. 
They  are  chiefly  theological  and  metaphyfical,  and  abound 
with  ufelefs  diflin^ions  and  niceties. 

WILLIAM  DEMPSTER 
Is  mentioned  as  an  ornament  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
The  univerflty  and  parliament  of  Paris  did  hina  the  honour  to 
.  defire  him  to  examine  and  refute  the  books  of  Raymond  Lully, 
who  had  attempted  to  overturn  the  credit  of  Arifto^le’s  philo- 
fo'phy ;  a  vain  attempt  in  that  “age !  Dempfter  was  fuppofed  to 
be  fuccefsful;  and  the  LuUift’s  were  no  more  heard  of. 

JOHN 

*  It  is  a  curious  fa£l,  that  in  antient  times,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
^hymy  was  encouraged  by  government.  The  fortunate  perfon  poflcfTed  of  the 
great  fecrct  of  tranfinutiog  metals  was,  in  fome  meafure,  confidered  as  a  royal 
mine;  and  the  princes  of  thofe  credulous  ages  detained  him  by  a  writ  of  ne  ex- 
eat  regno.  The  hiQoriographer  Rymer  has  prefcrved  feveral  grants, of  protec¬ 
tion,  which  different  kings  of  England  had  given  to  pretemlCTS  to  this  fublime 
chymiflry.  And  Sir  John  Davis,  on  tonnage,  exprefsly  affirms,  that  Edward 
III.  had  purchafed  the  iecret  from  the  famous  Raymond  Dully •  It  is  well 
known,  that  Henry  VI.  was  extremely  folicitous  to  be  an  adept  in  this  fcience. 
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JOHN  DE  FORDOUN^ 

"A  twUer  of  the  fame  period,  has*  better  ,cHi'ms  to  be  reitaem* 
bered.  But  of  this  father  of  Scottilh  hiftory  there  is  nothing. 
khoT^  certainty ;  though  there  was  not  a  monaftery  that 
pofle&d  not  copies  of  his  work.  The  firft  five  books  of  the  hi¬ 
ftory  which  bears  his  name  were  ‘written  by  him.  The  reft  ' 
^ere  fabricated  from  materials  left  by  him,  and  from  new  collec¬ 
tions,  by  different  perfons.  A  manufcript  in  vellum  of  this 
hiftorian,  the  moft  valuable  and  noble  that  remains,  is  in  the 
library  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  fubfequent  writers  on  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  were  much  indebted  to  the  diHgence  of  this  hifto¬ 
rian,  yet  there  is  a  great  variety  of  particulars  in  which  they 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  him.  Some  of  thefe  have  been 
iioted  by  that  induftrious  colledlor.  Dr  George  Mackenzie ;  and, 
to  offer  a  full  enumeration  of  them^  would  be  no  ufelefs  under¬ 
taking. 

JOHN  BLAIR 

Was  contemporary  with,  and  the  companion,  fome  fay,  the 
phaplain,  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  -He  attended  that  great  hero 
in  almoft  all  his  exploits ;  and,  after  his  death,  which  left  fo 
great  a  ftaiji  on  the  charafier  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  he  wrote 
his  memoirs  in  Latin,  The  injury ^  of  time  has  deftroyed  this 
work,  which  might  have  thrown  the  greateft  light  on  the  hifto¬ 
ry  of  a  very  bufy  and  remarkable  period.  An  inaccurate  frag¬ 
ment  of  it  only  has  defeended  to  us,  from  which  little  can  be 
teamed,  and  which  was  publiflied,  with  a  commentary,  by  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald*. 

The  following  elegy  on  the  death  of  'Wallace  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  this  author,  and  is  not  deftitute  of  elegance. 

Jn  ohitum  clarijfmi  ducts  Gulielmi  Wallace y  quern  Ednuardus  primus 
Anglorum  rexyjibi  prodituniyfupplicio  Lofidini  affecerdty  carmen, 
f  Invida  mors  tiyfti  Gulielmum  funere  Vallam, 
t  Quae  cundla  tollit,  fuftulit. 

Et  tanto  pro  cive,  cinis;  pro  finibus  urna  eft: 

'  -  Frigufque  pro  Iprica  obit. 

Ille,  quidem  terras,  loca  fe  inferiora,  reliquit; 

*  At  fata fadlis  fupprimens. 

-  ;  Parte  fui  meliore  folum  coelumque  pererrat  ; 

Hoc  fpiritu,  tlltid  ^oria. 

‘  .  At,  tibi  fi  ihferiptuta  geherofo  p^dus  honeftp 
Puiffet,  hofKs  proditi 

^  •  *  Relations  quaedam  Jo.  Blair  monachi  de-Dumfermelem  et  Cappdlani,  p; 

Walk's  militis.  Cum  eommetit*  Bdinht  8vo,  t7or. 
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.  Artibus,  Angle,  tuis,  in  poenas  parcior  iflest  ..  ^ .  'V 
Nec  oppidatim  fpargeres 

Membra  viri  facranda  adyiis.  Sed  fci’n,  quid  in  ift9 
imnianitate  vlcerls  ? 

Ut  Vallae  in  cun<5las  eras  fpargantiir  et  boras 
Landes,  tuunlque  dedecUs.’  • 

JOHN  BARBOUR,  Arch-Deacon  of  Aberdeen, 

Was  efteemed  an  elegant  poet  in  the  age  bf  David  11.  He 
Wrote  the  hiftory  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  an  heroic  poem, 
which  is  ftlll  extant,  and  Which  contains  many  fa<5ls  and  anec* 
dotes  omitted  by  our  hiftorians.  This  author  was  well  infurm- 
cd;  and  though  his  pOetry  has  now  loft  its  charms,  the  inftruc- 
tion  he  affords  will  fufticiently  compenfate  the  reader  for  the 
perufal  of  his  work.  He  befpeaks  attention  and  belief  In  thefe 
words : 

Stories  to  read  are  deletJahki 
Stippofe  they  nought  contain  hut  fables 
*then  fould ft  ones  that  foot hf aft  *were^ 

If  they  he  fpoken  in  good  maner^ 

Have  double  pleafure  in  hearings 

In  one  paffage  of  his  book  he  calls  it  a  Romance;  but  that 
Word  was  then  of  good  reputation.:  Every  body  knows  that  the 
•  Romaunt  of  romaunts*  has  been  innocently  applied  to  true  hi- 
llory ;  as  well  as  the  ‘  Balad  of  balads*  to  a  facred  fong. 

What  may  excite  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  ancient  manners^  our  author,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  has 
much  on  chivalry,  and  its  inftitutions. 

The  lateft  edition  of  his  book  is  that  of  Glafgow,  in  twelves, 
printed  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  entitled, 

'  ‘  Tlie  a<fts  and  life  of  the  moft  vi(ftorious  conqueror  Robert 
, Bruce  king  of  Scotland  ;  wherein  alfo  are  contained,  tiie  mar¬ 
tial  deeds  of  the  valiant  princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir  James  Dow- 
glas,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Steward,  and  fundry  others/ 

JAMES  I. 

It  is  not  often  that  kings  h^ve  been  authors;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  have,  are  not  all  of  them  eminent.  James,  though  an  able 
politician,  w^as  not  a  fuccefsful  poet.  The  education  he  recei¬ 
ved  in  England,  while  a  captive  there,  gave  him  knowledge, 
and  improved  bis  tafte.  But  invention  and  genius  are  not  to  be 
acquired.  He  wrote  fonnets;  among,  which  there  was  one  ‘  on 

B  '  his 
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his  future  wife.’  He  compofed  alfo'  a  book  of  Latin  poems* 
and  a  traft  on  mufic.  ' 

WILLIAM  ELPHINSTONE,  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land,  and  Bifhop  of  Aberdeen. 

.  This  ecclefiaftic,  amidd  public  employments  of  great  dignity 
and  truft,  found  leifure  to  indulge  his  propenfity  for  literature. 
He  was  well  {killed  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  which  he 
taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  After  the  commotions  of  his 
country  were  over,  in  which  he  aded  a  very  worthy  part,  he  e- 
reded  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  compofed  a  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  This  work  is  ftill  e^d^^nt  in  MS.  in  the  Bodldan  li¬ 
brary,  and  is  entitled  ‘  Scotorum  chronicon.*  Bifhop  Stilling- 
fleet,  who  had  examined  it,  obferves,  that  it  is  more  exad  and 
ample,  than  any  other  Scottifh' hiftory  he  had  ever  feen.  This 
eulogy  ought  to  have  occafioned  its  publication. 

NICOLAS  HEPBURN 

Was  abbot  of  a  monaftery  near  Cologn;  and  wrote  along 
and  not  unartful  apology  for  the  procedure  of  the  council  of 
Conftance  againft  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  His  other 
works  are  not  equally  celebrated.  He  died  in  the  1560,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  beft  preachers  of  his  time. 

PATRICK  HAMILTON,  Abbot  of  Feme,  • 

Was  the  fir  ft  perfon  who  fuflFered  in  Scotland  for  the  prbtc- 
ftant  religion.  Having  been  fent  abroad  for  his  education,  he 
had  lent  an  ear  to  the  dodrines  of  the  reformers;  and  having 
embraced  them  with  more  zeal  than  diferetion,  he  openly,  on 
his  return,  difclofed  fentiments,  which  were  not  only  incompa¬ 
tible  with  his  advancement  in  the  church,  but  inconfiftent  with 
his  p'erfonal  fecurity.  Oppofitioix.niade  him  obftinate,  and  dif- 
putation  vain.  He  loft  every  idea  of  moderation  and  prudence. 
He  became  ambitious  of  martyrdom,  and  the  catholics  did  not 
refufe  him  that  honour*. 

t 

He  is  mentioned  here,  as  author  of  a  trad  called  •  Patrick’s 
places,’  publifhed  in  the  fcicond  volume  of  Fox’s  ads  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  church. 

5  ALEXANDER  A  L  E  S  S  E,  ' 

•  Having  fled  from  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  punifhment  of  herefyr 
was  entertained  in  England  by  Archbifhop  Cranmer,*who  re¬ 
commended  him  to  Cromwel  Earl  of  EfTex.  But  Henry  VIII- 
having  beheaded  that  xuinifter  for  having  advifed  him  to  marry 

Anno 
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AttAC  of*Cleves,  whom  he  fafpedled  not  ‘  to  be  a  true  maid/  a 
point  about  which  he  was  extremely  nice,.our  author  went  into 
Germany,  and  was  fucceflively  profefforof  theology  at  Franck- 
fort  and  Lcipfic.  At  the  laft  of  thefe  places  he  died  in  the  1 565, 
He  wrote  manytradts  of  theology,  which  ftill  exift,  and  breathe 
nothing  of  that  rancour  and  enthuhafm  which  difgtace  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  almoft  all  the  reformers.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
Melandthon,  whom  he  greatly  refembled  in  the  moderation  of 
his  principles  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  charadter. 

ROBERT  WAUCHOP,  Archbifliop  of  Armagh,  and 

Primate  of  all  Ireland, 

*  % 

'One  of  the  prelates  wKo  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
whofe  piety  feems  to  have  been  greater  than  his  wifdom.  Fa¬ 
ther  Paul  remarks  of  him,- that  he  was  blind,  and  rode  poft  *the 
beft  of  any  man  in  the  world.  .  From  thefe  qualifications  one 
does  not  expedl  much  from  his  works.  He  wrote  De  legHimo  . 
concilil  Tridentim  confenfu  ;  Ejufdevi  concilli  a6la  ;  De  auiioritate  Pa- 
fae;  Collegia  cdnonum, 

GEORGE  WAUCHOP,  ProfelTor  of  civil  law  at  Caen 
in  Normandy, 

Wrote  of  Roman. antiquities  and  the  imperial  conftitutions, 
with  much  real  erudition,  but  with  little  genius  or  penetration. 
See  Rep,  Rom,  Pet,  Scrtverii, 

ALEXANDER  BARCLAY,  D.  D.  and  Vicar' of  Wo- 
key  in  Somerfetlhire. 

This  learned  dodtor  compofed  feveral  original  works;  but  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  tranflatioqs  from  the  Latin,  Italian, 
.French,  and  German  .languages.  His  verfion  from  Salluft  of 
the  war  of  Jugurtha  is  accurate,  and  not  without  elegance.  His 
lives  of  feveral  faints,  in  heroic  verfe,  are  ftill  unpubliflied.  His 
<  Stultifera  navis,*  or  ‘  the  fliip  of  fools,’  is  the  moft  Angular 
of  his  performances.  It  was  printed  by  Rich.  Pynfon  at  Loa- 
don  1509,  in  folio;  and  contains  a  variety  of  wooden  plates, 
which  are  worthy  the  infpedlion  of  the  curious. 

GAWEN  DOUGLAS,  Biftiop  of  Dunkeld, 

Flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.  and  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  any,  age.  The  gloom  of  the  monaftery, 
where  he  pafled  his  youth,  did  not  eftrange  him  from  the  Mufes. 
While  he  ftudied  theology,  and  fubmitted  to  the  aufterities  of 
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the  cloifter,  he  could  employ  himfelf  in  private,  in  tranflating 
into  beautiful  verfe,  the  poem  of  Ovid^  de  Rehiedio  Amoris.  The 
advantages  of  foreign  travel,  and  the  /converfation  of  the  moft 
*  eminent  men  in  France  and  Germany,  to  whom  his  merit 
procured  him  the  readieft  accefs,  completed  his  education. 
With  his  fuperior  recommendations  and  worth,  it  was  impof- 
fible  he  could  remain  unnoticed.  His  firfl  preferment,  was  to 
be  provoft  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh;  a 
place,  at  that  time,  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  prefented  to  the  rich  abbacy  of  Aberbrothic,*  and  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  latter,  however,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  retain;  but  the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  anno  1515,  compenfated,  in  a  great  meafure,  his 
difappointment. 

He  wrote, 

*  The  palace  of  honour,’  a  moft  ingenious  poem,  under  the 
fimilitude  of  a  vifion ;  in  which  he  paints  the  vanity  and  incon- 
ftancy  of  all  worldly  pomp  and  glory.  It  abounds  ydth  incidents, 
and  a  very  rich  vein  of  poetry.  The  palace  of  happincfs,  in  the 
pidture  of  Ccbes,  feems  to  be  the  ground- work  of  it. 

‘  Aureae  narrationes,’  a  performance  now  loft,  in  which,  it 
is  faid,  he  explained,  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner,  the  mythology 
cf  the  poetical  fi(ftions  of  the  ancients. 

‘  Comoediae  aliquot  facrae ;’  none  of  which  are  now  to  be 
found. 

*>  Thirteen  bukes  of  Eneados  of  the  famofe  poete,  Virgill, 
tranflatet  out  of  Latine  verfes  into  Scotilh  metre,  qvery  bukc 
having  his  particular  prologe.  Imprinted  at  London  1553, 
in  4to,  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  1 710,  in  foL’ 

This  is  the  moft  efteemed  of  his  works!  He  undertook  it  at 
'  the  dcfire  of  Henry  Lord  Sinclair,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts  in 
thofc  times;  and  he  completed  it  in  18  months;  a  circumftance, 
which  his  admirers  are  too  fond  of  repeating  to  his  advantage. 
David  Hume  of  Godferoft,  an  author  of  uncommon  merit,  and 
an  admirable  judge  of  poetry,  gives  the  following  teftimony  in 
his  favour :  ‘  He  wTote,  fays  he,  in  his  native  tongue,  diverfe 
things ;  but  his  chiefeibwork  is,  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  yet  ex¬ 
tant,  in  verfe,  in  which  he  ties  himfelf  fo  ftridlly  as  is  poflible; 
and  yet,  it  is  fo  well  exprefied,  that  whofoever  Ihall  eflay  to  do 
v.  the  like,  will  find  it  a  hard  piece  of  work  to  go  through  with 
it.  In  his  prologues  before  every  book,  where  he  hath  his  li^ 
terry,  he  Iheweth  a  natural  and  ample  vein  of  poetry,  fo  pure, 
‘  plcafant, 
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pleafiuit,and  judicious,  that,  I  belicTc,  there  is  none  that  has 
written  before  or  iince,  but  cometh  fhort  of  him.* 

As  a  fpccimen  of  our  author’s  merit,  the  reader  will  not  be 
difpleafed  with  a  few  lines  from  his  prologue  to  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Eneid. 

<  Of  drevilling*  and  dremys  quhat  doith  to  endite  ? 

For  as  I  lenit  in  an  ley  in  Lent  this  lad  nycht, 

I  flaid  on  ane  fwevynyng,  flomerand  ane  lite. 

And  fone  ane.felkouth  fege  I  faw  to  my  fycht, 

Sownand  as  he  fwelt  wald,  and  fowpit  in  fite; 

Was  never  wrocht  in  this  warld  mare  woful  ane  wicht. 
Ramand;  refoun  and  rycht  ar  rent  be  fals  ryte, 

,  Frendfchip  flemyt  is  In  France,  and  faith  has  the  flicht, 
Leyis,  lurdanry  and  lull  ar  oure  laid  fterne ; 

Pece  is  out  of  play, 

Welth  and  welefare  away, 

Luf  and  lawte  bayth  tway 

Lurkis  ful  derne. 

Langour  lent  Is  in  land,  al  llchtnes  Is  loift, 

Sturtin  ftudy  has  the  ftere  dyftroyand  our  fport. 

Muling  merris  our  myrth,  half  mangit  almolft; 

So  thochtis  thretis  in  thra  our  breiftis  overthort. 

Baleful  befynes  bayth  blis  and  blythnes  gan  boift : 

.  'Thare  is  na  fege  for  na  fchame  that  fchrynkis  at  fchorte. 
May  he  cum  to  hys  caft  be  clokyng  but  coift. 

He  rekkys  nowthir  the  richt,  nor  rekles  report : 

All  is  wele  done,  God  wate,  weild  he  his  wyll. 

'  That  berne  is  bed  can  not  blyn 
Wrangwis  gudis  to  wyn ; 

Quhy  fuld  he  fpare  for  ony  fyn 
Hys  lud  to  fulfil? 

It  has  been  faid,  that  our  author  compiled  an  hidorical  trca- 
tlfe,  *  de  rebus  Scoticis  ;*  but  no  remain  of  it  has  defcended  to 
the  prefent  times^ 

[To  he  continued,'^ 

r# 

•  Drevilling,  jlumhenng  ;  lenit,  leaned  ;  llaid,  did  Jlide;  fwevynyng,  a  dream  ; 
litc,  little  :  felkouth,  firange  ;  fege,  a  man;  cboak  ;  fowpit,  drenched; 

;  ramand,  Jhouiing  ;  qrtc,  manners  ;  flerayt,  expelled ;  lurdanry, 
fottijbnefs  ;  fterne,  a  ftar  ;  lawte,  juftice  ;  derne,  dark  j  lichtnefs,  chearfuinefs  ; 
fturtin,  vexatious ;  ftere;  /way ;  mangit,  Jlupified ;  thi^^s,  crowds ;  thra,  for-> 
’Ward ;  overthort,  acrofs  ;  boift,  to  hoaft ;  fchorte,  play  or  diverfion ;  clokyng, 
diffimulation  ;  rekkys,  cjleenis ;  richt,  tbtfrefent ;  weiid  he  his  wyll,  if  he  obtains 
his  dejire  ;  blyn,  refrain^ 
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To  the  Printer  of  the  Edinbu«.gh  MagA2inb« 

SIR,  . 

1  have  read  your  propofals,  and  am  happy,  that  a  work  (6 
much  wanted  in  this  country,  is  at  length  undertaken. 
The  following  Ihort  paper  may  poffibly  be  agreeable  to  fome 
of  your  readers ,  and  the  infertipn  of  it  in  your  firft  number 
will  do  a  favour  to 

Humphrey' Mac  KWORTH. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  TRACT. 

«  r|^HERE  is  nothing  in  the  great  charter  of  King  John, 
A  which  can  make  us  conceive,  that  the  pcopl^  of  Eng¬ 
land  were,  in  that  age,  reprefented  in  parliament.*  This  afler- 
tion  is  made  by  a  late  ingenious  writer^ ;  and  it  having  excited 
my  curiolity  fo  far,  as  to  induce  me  to  look  into  the  great  char¬ 
ter,  and  to  examine  into  its  confequences,  I  (hall  beg  to  have 
the  pleafure  to  lay  before  the  public,  a  few  of  the  ideas  which 
occurred  to  me  on  this  occafion.  If  they  (hall  be  thought  to 
have  any  value,  I  may  poffibly  take  another  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  my  inquiries  in  the  fame  line.  What  ferves  to  amufe 
me,  may,  perhaps,  amufe  people. as  idle  as  myfelf. 

It  has,  of  late  years,  been  the  faftiion  to  decry  the  antiquity  of 
the  Englifh  conftitution ;  and  to  aflert,  that  the  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  we  enjoy,  were  either,  the  free  gifts  of  the  Norman  princes, 
or  were  extorted  from  them.  This  ftrain  of  thinking  has  been 
much  foftered  by  a  book  in  every  body’s  hands,  and  of  the  great- 
eft  merit,  Mr  Hume’s  hiftory  of  England  ;  and  yet,  this  author, 
fo  much  do  our  opinions  depend  on  accident,  may  perhaps  have 
adopted  thefe  notions  from  the  mere  circumftance  of  his  having 
written  the  defpotic  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  before  he  had 
treated  the  more  early  periods  of  our  ftory.  The  indolence  of 
men  in  what  regards  fpeculation  and  opinion  is  very  great. 
.They  are  dlfpofed' to  believe  what  they  are  told.  A  few  good 
writers,  like  a  few  good  fpeakers  in  a  popular  afembly  where 
there  is  no  hnproper  influence,  will  carry  every  point.  They 
will  be  followed  when  they  concur  in  an  imperfeft  conclufi  n ; 
and  the  imputation  of  fcepticifm,  or  the  love  of  Angularity,  will 
be  aferibed  to  the  man  who  fliall  be  hardy  enough  to  contradict 
it  '  ' 

On  the  prefent  fubjedt,  Mr  Blackftone  has  added  his  authority 

to  Mr  Hume  5  though  with  that  doubt  and  heAtatloU)  which 

'  .  per- 

•  Mr  Wight,  in  hk  treatllc  on  eledion-laws,  p."  itf. 


^ ^  ‘  * 
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peipctuaUy  charaderUe  thofe  writers,  who  avoid  formmg  theif 
speculations  into  fy^m,  or  who  are  incapable  of  it. 

When  the  confederacy  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  under  John 
liad,  in  Ibmc  meatoe,  revived  the  freedom  of  former  ages,  and  had 
produced  the  Magna  Cbarta,  twentyrfive  barons  were  chofen  Con* 
fervators  of  the  public  liberties,  in  conformity  to  that  charter  ; 
and,  from  the  lift  that  is  given  of  them,  I  am  inclined  to  think^ 
chat  an  argument  of  good  weight  is  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
the  early  reprefentation  of  the  people.  The  matter  at  leaft  is 
curious;  and  what  I  am  to  advance  has  not  hitherto  been  re¬ 
marked  by  any  writer  on  Englifti  hiftory  or  antiquities. 

Thefe  confervators  were*, 

•The  Earls  of  Clare,  . 

'  Aubermale, 

Gloucefter, 

Winchefter, 

Hereford,  ^  ^ 

Norfolk, 

-  Oxford  ;  7. 

/  ^ 

W.  Marefcail  the  younger, 

Robert  Fitzwalter, 

Gilbert  de  Clare, 

* ,  Euftace  de  Vefci ;  4. 

'  r 

-  .  The  Mayor  of  London, 

William  de  Mobray,  . 

Geoffrey  de  Say,  . 

*  /  • 

Roger  de  Mumbezon, 

William  de  Huntingfeldf  , 

Robert  de  Ros, 

The  Conjlahle  of  Chefter,  ‘ 

\  ‘  '  William  de  Aubenie, 

Richard  de  Perci, 

.  William  Malet,' 

,  John  Fitzrobert, 

William  de  Lanvalay, 

Hugh  Bigot, 

Richard  de  Muntfichet.  14.^ 

'  What  I  confider  as  very  worthy  of  remark  in  this  lift  of 
joairies,  is  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the 
Conftable  <f  Chefter.  '  ,  ,  .  •  - 

,  w  ^iecord- 

f  BUck(h>ne’s  lotrod.  p.  %%,  edit.  17^3^. 
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According  to  Mr  Hume;  and  to  Mr  Blackftone,  thcfe  confJjW 
vators  mud  all  of  them  have  been  of  the  order  of  the  nobility ; 
they  muft  have  been  Earls  and  greater  barons.  In  what  way, 
then,  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  reafonings,  that  the 
Mayor  of  London  Ihould  rank  among  the  harones  majores  ^  and 
that  the  Confahle  of  Chefter  fhould  likewife  be '  entitled  to  the 
'  fame  honour  ?  Mayor  and  Conjiahle,  they  poflefled  not,  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  principles  of  thcfc  writers,  the  fmalleft  title  to  this 
precedence. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  London  and  Chefter  being,  at 
this  period,  confiderable  places  for  commerce  and  wealth,  the 
barons  were  thence  induced  to  nominate  two  from  their  magi- 
ftrates  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of 
England.  But,  even  on  this  fuppofttion,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
thefe  authors  to  reconcile  this  nomination  with  the  general  views 
they  have  exhibited.  For  how  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  the 
chief  magiftrate  of  a  clafs  of  men,  whom  they  reprefent  as  hard¬ 
ly  enjoying  the  ftate  of  freedom,  ftiould  take  place  of  no  Icfs  than 
twelve  of  the  greater  barons?  And  that  another  city-officer, 
inferior  in  the  fcale  of  po’^cr,  Ihould  take  place  of  no  lefs  than 
feven  of  the  fame  rank  ?  The  ancient  nobles  of  England,  it  is 
well  known,  were  haughty  and  independent.  They  would  not 
give  the  pas  of  honour  to  men  who  were  of  no  eftimation;  they 
would  not  fubmit  to  men  who  fcarcely  rofe  above  the  condition 
of  villeins. 

According,  then,  to  the  opinions  and  reafonings  of  Mr  Hume 
and  Mr  Blackftone,  this  matter  abounds  with  difficulties  that 
feem  to  be  inexplicable.  Let  us  try  to  account  for  it  on  differ¬ 
ent  principles. 

I  will  fuppofe,  with  feme  acute  and  judicious  writers*,  that 
the  people  in  the  age  of  John  were  adlually  reprefented  In  par¬ 
liament;  and  that  the  word  baron  was  fynonymous  freeman. 
On  this  ground,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  twenty-five 
confervators  would  be  chofen  out  of  the  three  eftates ;  with  the 
exception,  that  the  fpirltual  lords  would  decline  any  ftiare  in  the 
truft,  as  they  were  In  the  intereft  of  John,  and  favo.urers  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power. 

The  names,  accordingly,  of  no  ecclefiaftics  appear  In  the  lift. 
The  choice  muft  have  fallen  on  the  temporal  nobles  and  the 
commons ;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  furprlfing,  that 
the  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Conftahle  of  Chefter  fhould  have  been 
in  the  number  of  the  confervators.  By  this  plan,  they  muft  have 

coafifted 


Whitclockc,  Petyt,  Tyrrcl,  Bacon,  Atkyns,  Lyttelton,  fcc. 


A’ConJlitutionalTra6l.  ' 

•onfifled  of  feven  earls,  four  harones  major esy  and  fourteen  com¬ 
moners. 

And,  what  confirms  this  conclufion  in  a  very  curious  and  de- 
cifive  manner,  is  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  head 
of  the  commoners.  It  was  his  proper  place  :  For,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  at  this  day,  the  reprefentatives  of  London,  on  the 
meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  go  in  their  robes  to  the  houfe,  and 
take  their  feats  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fpeaker’s  chair;  a  pre¬ 
eminence  which  is  their  peculiar  privilege,  as  the  other  members 
fit  promifcuoufly. 

I  do  not  propofe  to  enter  at  large  into  the  gi'eat  quefllon  a- 
bout  the  early  or  late  reprefentation  of  the  people ;  but,  if  the 
difficulty  dated  in  this  paper  is  tried  by  the  oppofite  opinions 
which  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  have  formed  on  that  fubjed,  it 
is  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  explained  from  the  reafonings  of  pre¬ 
rogative  writers,  while  it  eafiiy  reconciles  with  the  opinions  of 
thofe  who  lean  to  the  popular  party.  And,  that  the  people  in 
thofe  times  could  not  in  reality  be  fo  much  opprelFcd  by  the  no- 
I  bility,  as  has  been  fo  frequently  aflerted,  1  would  remark,  that 
their  influence  muft  in  a  great  meafure  have  depended  on  the 
lenity  with  which  they  treated  their  vaflals  and  retainers.  For, 
in  the  number  and  attachment  of  thefe,  their  power  confided. 
That  the  barons  often  threw  off  all  fubjedlion  and  allegiance  to 
the  fovereign,  is  certain.  But  what  enabled  them  to  do  fo? 
They  mud,  doubtlefs,  have  courted  their  vaflals  and  retainers, 
who  alone  could  conditutc  their  force. 

That  the  term  baron  might  apply  to  commoners,  will  not  be 
conteded  by  any  one  who  is  verfant  in  ancient  papers  and  re  • 
cords.  The  citizens  of  London  are  frequently  diled  homines ^  ci^ 
vesyburgenfesy  and  baron es  London iae;  and  the  men  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  were  diled  barones  and  homines  qiiinque portuum* ^ 

That  the  confervators  might  be  enabled  to  a<d  with  full  force, 
all  men  in  the  kin^rdom  were  bound  to  fwear  obedience  to  them ; 
and  ‘  the*  freeholders  of  each  county,  fays  Mr  Hume;  were  to 

chufe  twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make  a  report  of  fuch  evil 

C  ^  cudoms 

\ 

*  Wibertus,  prior  et  conventus  ecclcfiae  Chrifli  Cantuariae,  probis  homiolbus 
Lundoaiae  Francis  ct  Anglis,  (alutem.  Form.  Angl.  Nu.  2,86. 

Gives  appcllantur  in  membranis  auchenticis  pafUin. 

H,  Rex  Anglorum,  epiicopis—  et  biirgendbus  Lundoniae,’  falutena.  Form, 
Angl.  Nu.  6$,  Rccognitio  Roberti  le  Baud  militis,  et  Michaclis  dc  Golofla  bur- 
genfis  Londoniae.  Hil.  Recognit.  18.  Ed.  i.  Rot.  b. 

Gaufridus  Martel  baronibus  Londoniae,  et  omnibus  hominibiis,  &c.  Form, 
Angl.  Nu.  apo.  Major  Londoniae  et  alii  barones  Londoniae  attoraaveruot,  Sif, 
Momor,  6.  3*  S*  F/,  Exebe^,  vol.  i.  p. 
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-  ruftoms  as  rcquir^  redrefs,  conformable  to  the  tenor  of  the 
great  charter.’  Thisy  continues  the  fame  author  ,y^^/  a  certain  proof y 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  nvas  not  then  in  being  ;  otherwife,  the  knights 
andhurgeffes  from  the  fever al  counties  could  have  given  in  'to  the  lords  a 
lift  of  ^1^0  grievances  ^without  any  ne^v  eleOion  *. 

If  this  conclufion  is  well  founded^,  what  I  have  faid  is  to  little 
pui^ofe.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  no  folid  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  refls  on  a  miftake,  which  this  very  able  hiftori- 
an  has  fallen  into,  in  regard  to  Englifh  jurirpnidence. 

In  England,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  even  at  this  day, 
all  writs  of  inquiry  dire(5led  to  the  fheriff,  are  returnable 
on  the  oaths  ofa  jury  of  twelve 'men;  nor  has  the  governrrient 
any  other  couditutional  and  lega.1  method^  of  coming  at  the 
truth  of  fads.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  this  method  was  followed. 
The  gi  ieyances'  complained  of  were  enrolled  by  this  means ;  and 
the  fheriffs,  as  appears  from  the  records,  made  their  returns  ac^ 
cordingly.  r 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  I  have  been  led  to  think,  that,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Conjlahle  ofChefier, 
In  the  lift  of  the  confervators  of  the  liberties  of  England,  an  ar¬ 
gument  might  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  yarly  reprefentation' 
pf  the  people. 
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Ijle  of  Man,  « 

Sept.12*  Humphrey  Mackworth. 

P.  S.  I  am  difpofed  to  think  that  the  great  charter  has  other 
and  ftronger  proofs  of  the  early  reprefentation  of  the  people; 
but  I  fhould  be  carried  too  great  a  length,  were  !  now  to, 
treat  of  them. 
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*1.  X  N  this  hiftorical  age,  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  Eng- 
i  land  fhould  have  given  birth  to  no  author, 'who  has  been 
able  to  treat  of  the  adions  of  men,  with  that  mafterly.  difeern- 
ment  and  fagacity,  which  have  long  fince  diftinguifhed  Guicci¬ 
ardini  and,  father  Paul ;  and  which,  in  our  own  time,  have  pro- 
.  cured  fo  deferved  a  reputation  to  Mr  Hume,  and  the  biographer 
of  the  Emperor  Charles. V.  .  '  ' 
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'  Utefary  Itew's  from  England,'  ij> 

l^ever^  not  incurious  reaforis  might  be  givra  In  fupport  of  ^ 
this  pofition ;  but  we  will  not  at  prefent  go  in  fearch  of  them* 
An  exception  to  it,  we  are  told,  is  foOn  to  appear.  The  celebra¬ 
ted  Mr  Jones,  who  has  tranflated  with  fo  much  merit,  from  the 
Arabic  into^French,  the  life  of  Nadir  Shaw,  and  whofe  pbemi ' 
are  fo  elegant,  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  a  rapid  and  comipfe- 
henfive  detail  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Turkifh  government,*  and 
to  delineate  a  pidlure  of  the  prefent  ftate  and  policy  of  that  lih- 
giilar  people.  ^  In  this  work  he  is  to  join  philofophy  with  hillory 
in  the  manner  of  Moiitefquieu,  and  to  difplay  a  very  uncommoxi 
jportion  of  political  aciitenefs.  He  will  Ihow  all  the  penetration 
of  D’Avila,  without  his  refinement;  and  all  the  manly  and  judi¬ 
cious  remark  of  Polybius,  without  his  affecflation  of  reafoning' 
on  every  occafion. 

This  is  that  laborious  fcholar,  who;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  arduous  talk  of  giving  the  public 
an  improved  edition  of  the  Didionary  of  Meninfki;  and 'who 
pofleffed  the  ability  and  the  Ikill  in  languages  that  were  neceflary 
■  to  execute  it.  In  the  event  of  this  publication;  our  adventurers 
in  India  would  not  have  received  letters  which  they  could  not 
read  -;  they  wuurd  not  have  liftened  to  hiirangues;  which  they 
could  not  comprehend ;  and  they  would  not  have  had  occafion 
to  triift  to  interpreters,  of  whofe  fidelity  they  were  fufpicious. 
But  notwith (landing  the  great  advantages  which  rnuft  have  rc- 
liilted  from  this  proje(5l,  it  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  it  will  never  again  be  thought  of.  It  was  expenfr;e,  and 
povtmment  refufed  its  aid. 

Let  us  remark,  on  this  occafion,  the  extreme  remiffnefs  with 
which  pui*  miniftefs  perpetually  a«Sl  in  regard  to  literature.. 
How  feldom  is  it  that  any  public  encouragement  is  given. to  it? 
How  many  works,  of  great  national  utility,  are  left  to  moulder.in 
repofitories  !  or;  what  is  the  fame  thing,  are  confined  to  feed  the 
felfilh  avidity  of  fome  poring  antiquary  !  The  book  of  domef- 
day  is.yet  uhpublifiied.  Other  hiftorical  remains  of  great 
jportance  are  treated  with  the  fame  negle^^l.  A  minifter  w  ill  pen- 
fion  an  author  w^hom  he  dieads;  or  whofe  pen  he  has  employed 
to  defend  the  fufpicious  meafures  of  his  power  :  But  matters  of 
general  moment  to  information  and  knowledge  never  once  en¬ 
gage  his  attentionk  They  are  left  to  illuflrate  the  public  vir¬ 
tue,  or  to  diflinguilh  the  difinterefled  munificence  of  private  men. 

II.’  The  hiftpry  of  Engli(h  poetry  by  Mr  Warton  has  already 
been  advertifed  in  the  Englilh  papers;  but  it  will  be  fome  time^^ 
are  informed*  before  it  is  made  public.  This  agreeable  and 

intcrefting 
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uitcreRing  fubje<5t  has  long  engaged  his  attention  and  ftudy. 
He  will  have  a  very  ample  field  for  refearch  and  ingenuity;  and 
h*is  acutenefs  and  taft’e  qualify  him  in  a  very  particular  manner 
for  exploring  it.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  from  whom  the 
public  have  much  to  hope. 

III.  Mr  Mafon,  whofe  Elfrida  has  been  admired  for  its  tendemefs^ 
and  for  the  fortunate. luxuriance  of  its  language,  has  promifed  a 
life  of  his  friend  Mr  Gray,  the  elegant  author  of  the  Elegy  In  a 
country  cjiurch-yard,  and  other  pieces  of  very  confpicuous  me¬ 
rit.  Tills  facrlfice  to  friendfhip  will  certainly  be  moft  accepta¬ 
ble  to  readers  of  every  clafs.  It  will  be  a  difplay  of  ftill-life; 
and,  amidfi  the  peculiarities  it  will  record  of  that  fuccefsful 
poet  to  whofe  memory  it  is  dedicated,  we  ihall  be  able  to  trace 
the  partial  fondnefs  and  admiration  with  which  the  author  has 
conftantly  regarded  him.  Perhaps  in  this  >  circumftanee  will 
confifl  the  chief  charm  of  the  publication. 

IV.  Dr  Berkcnhout  has  given  out  propofals  for  a  large  bio¬ 

graphical  work.  Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  fee  them. 
Here  they  are.  •  , 

.Speedily  rx>lll  he  puhUJhed,  tn  four  volumes  quarto,  a  Biographical  Hiftory 
ofBrltiJh  Literature :  Containing  an  account  of  the  life,  charMer^ 
and  njeritbi^s  ,  of  hery  nvriter  of  note,  native  of  Great- Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  '  In  a  chronological  feries  from  the  earlieji  ^writers  to  the  preferit 
time.  By  John  B  'erke?ihout,  M.  D. 

"  ,  .  .To  the  Literati. 

*  x^fter  the  many  biographical  dictionaries  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  appeared  in  this  and’ in  other  kingdoms,  "a/ new 
werrk,  apparently*  of  the  fame  nature,  may  pofiibly  feem  fuper^ 
fluous ;  but  the  title  of  this  hiftory  fufikiently  Ihews  it  to  be  to¬ 
tally  different  from  every  preceding  publication. 

‘  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  BiographiaBritannica,  the  General  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  which  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  books  of  this  kiiid,  are  all,  as  dictionaries,  alphabetically 
difpofed  ;  intended  therefore,  evidently,  as  library  books,  to  be 
coiifulted  occafionally.  Thefe  dictionaries  comprehend  eminent 
perfons  of  eferj  denomination,  and  of  every  country ;  except  the 
BiographiaBritannica,  which  is  confined  to  thofe  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland. 

’  ‘  The  prefent  work,  on  the  contrary,  contains  the  livesj  &c.  of 
Authors  only,  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  chronologi¬ 
cally  and  claflically  difpofed ;  fo  that  each  individual  author 
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^ill  appear  not,  only  in  the  century  2Lnd  reign  In  .which  he  lived, 
but  alfo  in  that  claj}  of  his  cotemporaries  to  which  he  moft  ef- 
fcntially  belonged.  •  ^ 

‘  This  plan,  it  is  pfefumed,  will  appear  not  only  more  fcientific, 
but  much  more  ufeful,  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  as,  in  difplay- 
ing  a  regular  ferlei  of  Britifli  literature,  it  will  neceflarily  exhi¬ 
bit  the  gradual  unfoldingS*  and  progi^efs  of  arts  and  fciences  to¬ 
wards  their  prefent,  I  had  almoft  fadd^perfe^  ftate. 

*  The  author’s  plan  comprehends  all  our  writers  whofe  works 
are  efteemed,  and  of  whom  any  tolerable  account  can  be  obtain- 
cd,  from  the  commencement  of  our  hiftory  to  the  prefent  time, 
including  the  moft  diitinguiftied  of  thofe  who  are  ftill  living.  He 
was  prompted  to  include .  the  living  authors,  partly  for  the  fake . 
of  pofterity,  having,  in  the  courfe  of  his  refearches,  found  great 
difficulties  in  afcertaining  dates  and  fads,  relative  to  niany  emi¬ 
nent  writers,  for  want  of  a  co temporary  biographer.  ^ 

<  But,  with  regard  to  the  living  authors,  hotwithftanding  the 
kind  affiftance  of  perfons  of  extenfive  influence,  the  writer  muft 
prefume  to  folicit  the  aid  of  the  authors  themfelves ;  being  very 
defirous  not  to  miflead  the  reader  in  point  of  fads.  Their  lite¬ 
rary  hiftory  he  particularly  requefts,  with  fuch  other  anecdotes 
is  they  chufe  to  communicate,  together  with  a  catalogue  of 
their  works,  fpecifying  the  fize,  n^umber  of  volumes,  when  writ¬ 
ten,  when  printed,  and  for  whom. — But  this  is  not  all  : 

‘  There  are  fome  authors  of  confiderable  reputation,  of  the  laft 
age,  concerning  whom  we  have  very  Imperfed  intelligence, 
whofe  immediate  dependents  and  relations  are  now  living.  The 
kind  affiftance  of  fuch  perfons,  whofe  predeceffors  are  diftinguilh- 
id  in  the  Republic  of  letters,' and  of  whom  no  authentic  account 
hath  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  world,  the  author  of 
this  work  alffi  beg^  leave  to  folicit. 

‘  Commands  for  the  author,  direded  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elm.^ 
fly,  bookfeller,' in  the  Strand,  will  be  properly  delivered. 

‘  On  perufmg  this  advertifement,  the  learned  reader  may  pof* 
fibly  fay  to  The  plan  is  good ;  and  if  I  thought  it  fusere 

properly  executed ^  I  ^voould  Certainly  give  him  my  oinn  hiftory, — To  this 
doubt  the  author  can  make  no  reply ;  except,  In  the  language  of 
his  bookfeller,  that  it  will  be,  in  every  mechanical  refped,  a  credit¬ 
able  and  elegant  publication. 

‘  Of  the  living  authors,  no  chara^ler^  either  as  men  or  writers, 
is  attempted,  for  very  obvious  reafons. 

‘The  work  being  chronological,  the  three  firft  volumes  will 
continue  printing,  whilft  the  laft'is  preparing  for  the  prefs.* 

This 
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•  2  j  A  tahdfiiler  hf^dcTtus  the  Wjioridrtt 

This  foecles  of  compbiitlon,  which  ifr  Berkenhout  has  'uii(ler* 
taken,  is  perhaps  the  moft  difficult  of  any.  From  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  his  propofals,  one’s  expedtation  is  not  raifed  very  high. 
It  is  ftrange  that  the  hiftory  of  living  authors  fiipuld  be  a  part 
of  his  plan;  it  is  ftill  ftr^ger,  that  he  ftould  invite  them  to 
pourtray  their  own  hiftory.  With  what  complacency  would 
they  fit  down  to  this  taflc  i  If  Mr  BerJceiAout  could  procure 
that  delightful  and  delicate  pencil,  which  traced  put  the  Me- 
moires  de  la  vie  du  Comte  de  Grammont^  What  a  bewitching  prefent 
would  he  make  to  the  public  ! 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

A  CHARAGTER  of  TACITUS  Trtk  HISTORIAN:  . 

THis  illuftrlous  antierit  has  been  the  fubjed  of  niuch  critical 
remark;  but  his  merits  have  been  feldom  canvafTed  with 
ability.  Few  of  thofe  who  have  ventured  to  criticize  him  have 
been  equal  to  the  talk.  His  features  are  uncommon;  and  he  re¬ 
quired  other  painters  than  Lipfius  or  Bocalini. 

The  trahfadlions  he  records  have  in  general  been  accounted 
Inconfiderable,  becaufe  they  relate  chiefly  to  private  perfohages^ 
and  to  very  corrupt  times.  But  he  ought  not  thence  to  have 
been  reproached  as  deficient  in  hiftorical  dignity.  If  his  events 
are  fometimes  deftitute  of  importance,  they  arc  yet  interefting 
from  his  manner  of  narrating  them.  The  faults  of  his  fubjed 
"ought  not  to  be  interpreted  a  defedt  of  genius.  His  digrelfions,* 
and  the  excurfions  he  has  made  into  remote  ages  and  nations,  have 
been  cenfured  with  acrimony;  but  they  were. the  fefult  of  his 
cxtenfive  knowledge,  and  of  the  imperfedlion  of  the  materials 
which  he  had  chofen  to  embellifh.  The  force' and  energy  *  with 
which  he  expreflcs  himfelf  have  been  confidered  as  extravagant 
and  romantic ;  but  the  glowing  language  of  an  elevated  mind 
docs  not  fuit  the  cold  propriety  of  vulgar  criticifm. 

;  The  deferiptions  of  this  author,  though  admirable  j  have  not 
cfcaped  animadverfion.  They  are  never  general  or  declamato¬ 
ry,  like  thofe  of  mean  and  inferior  writers ;  and  it  is  thence,  per¬ 
haps,  that  fuperficial  obfervers  have  been  difpleafed  with  them. 
They  were  marked,  and  charadleriftic :  They  apply  with  a  pre- 
cife  aptitude  to  the  perfons,  the  paffions,  and  the  objedls  to  which 
^ey  refer. 

•  '  .  .The 

4  Sec  Hunter’s  oj^fcrraiions  on  Tacitus,  puklifiicUan.  i7sa. 


aracter  of  'tacjtus  the 
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freedom,  with  which  he  painu  the  ^ours  of  Meflaliiia, 
and  witi  whui  he  delineates  the  charailer  .of  Sabina  Poppaea, 
and  ^e  exce^es  of  ]Slero',  haye  given  offence  to  critics ;  whoi  while 
they  affected  a  feverity  of  morals,  forgot  thata  lic^tiournefs  of 
cxpreffion  is  common  to  all  the  authors  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  confc- 
qiience  of  the  mannert  which  then  prevailed,  and  cannot  be  impu¬ 
ted  to  them  as  a  defeat  or  a  weaknefs.  We  muft  not  judge  a  Greek 
or  a  Roman  by  the  laws,  of  the  prefent  century.  The  point  of 
honour,  and  a  refpe<fHul  gallantry  had  not  taught  them  thofc 
notions  of  delicacy,'  of  which  modem  times  make  fo  loud  a 
bo.aft.*^  -  ,  '  * 

This  hiftorian  has  been  charged  with  inconfiftency  in  his  cha-r 
j*a6ler$.  No  affertipn  can  be  mpre  injurious.  In  many  of  the 
portraits  he  has  drawn;  as  in  that  particulj^rly  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  he  has  indeed  employed  colours  that  feena  opppfite  and 
contradidpry :  But  the  flngular  duplicity  of  conduft  which  di- 
ftihguiftied  the  perfonages  defcribed,  affords  him  the  fiilleft  vin¬ 
dication.  They  were  governed  by  a  variety  of  motives ;  and 
they  a6led  under  a  variety  of  afpefts  :  They  appeared  at  times 
as  different  men ;  Their  behaviour  did  not  run  in  a  fimilar  or 
correfponding  drain  :  It  was  mixed  and  defultory.  The  fagaci- 
ty  of  the  hiftorian  in  thefe  inftances  efcaped  his  critics ;  and  they 
afcribed  to  him  their  own  want  of  penetration.  They  could  not 
comprehend  him  ;  and  they  would  faftiion  him  to  the  narrowneft 
of  their  own  ideas.  ^ 

The  temper  of  Tacitus  has  been  defamed  as  malignant  and 
gloomy.  It  is  forgot,  however,  that  he  juftifies  Tiberius  from 
the  afperfions  thrown  out  againft  him  on  the  death  of  Drufus ;  and 
that  he  holds  up  a  picture  of  the  moft  corrupt,  and  the  moft 
fanguinary  times.  In  ages  of  general  fufpicion  and  vice,  there 
are  few  opportunities  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  virtuous 
.  aiftions  :  The  feenes  that  pccur  require  cenfure  and  fatire ;  hot 
the  gay  and  good-natured  flowers  of  panegyric. 

To  the  policy  of  this  hiftorian  it  has  been  obje<fted,  that  it  is 
crooked  and  perverfe.  •  He  wrote,  however,  from  the  life  ;  and 
his  remarks  have  a  deep  foundation  in  human  nature :  He  form¬ 
ed  his  conclufions  from  what  really  paffes  in  fociety:  He  jud¬ 
ged  not  of  men  from  what  they  ought  to  be ;  He  applied  not  to 
them  the  ftandard  of  a  rigid  ^morality,  or  the  maxims  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  faith. 

There  is  no  writer  of  antient  or  of  modern  times,  who  has 
brought  to  the  compofitxon  of  hiftory  a  greater  variety  of  ta¬ 
lents  ;  There  is  none  whofe  tl^ughts  su*e’  more  profound ;  or 
,  '  who 
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who  has  united  with  a  happier  propriety  his.fentiment  and  hU 
language.  .  His  tafte  is  delicate  ;  his  erudition  various;  his  judge¬ 
ment  correA  and  extenflve ;  his  imagination  fertile ;  his  eloquence 
affedting  and  mafterly. 

Perth.  '  7. 
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Edinburgh  Magazine. 

An  INSCRIPTION  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr  TOBIAS 

SMOLLET. 

7hii  Infcription  m)as  conmunicated  to  the  Editors  hy  a  Gentleman^  nuh$ 

.  ailually  tranfcribed  It  froni  th^  Monumerit  •which  it  adorns  near 
Leghorn.  It  •was  •written  hy  Dr  Armjlrong^ .  the  Author  of  the  beauti-^ 
ful  Poem  on  Health. 

Hie  olTa  conduntur 
Tobiae  Smollet,  Scoti; 

Qui,  profapia  generofa  et  antiqua  natusji 
Prifeae  virtu tis  exemplar  emicuit  ; 

Afpedtu  ingenuo, 

Corpore  valido, 

Pedlore  animofo. 

Indole  apprime  benigna, 

Et  fere  fupra  facultates  munifica, 

Infignis. 

Ingenio  feraci,*  faceto,  verfatili,  ' 

Omnigenae  fere  dodirinae  mire  capaci, 

Varia  fabularum  diilcedinc  . 

Vitam  morefque  hominum, 

Ubertate  fumma  ludens,  depinxit, 

Adverfo,  interim,  nefas !  tali  taatoque  alumno, 

Nifi  quo  fatyrae  opipare  fupplebat, 

Seculo  impio,  ignavo,  fatuo, 

Quo  mufae  vix  nifi  nothac 
Mecaenatulis  Britannicis 
Fovebantur..  . 

In  memoriam  , 

Optimi  et  amabilis  omnino  virl, 

Permul^s  amicis  defiderati,  ’ 

Hocce  marmor, 

-  Piledtiflima  fimul  et  amantiflima  comux 

L.  M. 

*  \  ^0. 

Sacravit. 
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ODE«>IND£PENDENC£^ 

■  the  laUT,  SMOLL^T,M^p. 

I^rhat  this  postil  is  authentic  we  have  the 
heft  authority :  That  it  has  high  merit  no 
one  vvill  doubt,  who  has  the  iVnalled  preten* 
ilon  to  rade.  It  has  all  the  enthufiarm  and 
poetic  colouring  which  fuit  the  ode ;  and 
it  breathes  a  /pirit  of  liberty  that  .would  not 
have  dhgraced  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  or  of 
Romc^.j 

STROPHE. 

I 

Thy  fpirit,  Im  D  B  p  E  M  u  E  N  c  E ,  let  me  iliare  • 
Lord  of  the  lionrheart  and  eagic-eye. 

Thy  fteps  1  follow  .with  my  bofom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  flormthat  howls  along  the  (ky.  ' 
Deep  in  die  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
A^goddefs  violated  brought  thee  forth, 

Immortal  liberty,  whofe  look  fubltmc 
Hath  bleached  the  tyrant’s  check  in  every  vary* 
ing  clime. 

"What  time  the  iron*bearted.  Gaul 
With  frantic  Superdition  for  his  guide, 

Armed  with  ti  e  dagger  and  the  pall, 

The  fons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defy’d : 

The  ruthlefs  hag,  by  Wclcr's  flood. 

In  Hcaven^s  name  urg’d  the  infernal  blow  ; 

And  red  the  dr^m  began  to  flow  : 

The  vanquilh’d  were  baptiz’d  witn  blood  f ! 

A  N  T  I  S  T  R  O  P  H  E. 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  dain’d  with  human  gore; 

And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  fafety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  fliore. 

There  in  a  cave  ailcep  (he  lay. 

Lull’d  by  the  hoarfe-refoundiag  main  ; 

When  a  bold  favage  pad  that  way, 

Itnpell’d  by  Dediny,  his  name  Lifdain. 

Of  ample  front  the  .portly  chief  appear’d-: 

The  hunted  bear  fupplied  a  ftiaggy  veil ; 

The  drifted  fnow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard  ; 
And  his  broad  Ihoulders  brav’d  the  furious 
blad. 

He  dopt ;  he  gazed ;  his  bofom  glow’d. 

And  deeply  felt  th’  impreflion  of  her  charms  : 
He  feiz’d-thc  advantage  Pate  allow’d; 

And  draight  .comprtl's’d  her  in  bis  vigorous 
arms* 

•  A  fc.w  .copies  only  of  .this  poem  were 
thrown  off  at  Glafgow. 

f  Baptized  with  i/W*— ]  Charlemagne  obli¬ 
ged  four  thoufand  .Saxon  prifoners  to  embrace 
the  Chridian  .religion,  and  immediately  after 
they'were.baptized  ordered  their  throats  to  be 
nit.  Their  prince  Vitikind  fled  for  iheltcr  to 
Gotrick  king  of  Denmark. 


TRY*, 

I 

STROPHE. 

The  Curlicn  fereamed ;  the  Tritons  blew 
Thdr  (hells  to  celebrate  the  favifh’d  rite; 

Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew  : 

And  Independence  faw  the  light. 

The  light  he  faw  in  Albion’s  happy  plains^ 
W'hcrc  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 

While  Philomel  renew’d  her  warbled  drains, 

Th’  auipicious  fruit  of  dol’n  embrace  was  bom. 
I'he  mountain  Dryads  feiz’d  with  joy. 

The  failing  infant  to  their  charge  confignM; 

The  Doric  mufc  carefs’d  the  favourite  boy ; 

The  hermit  Wifdom  dor’d  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  years  matur’d  his  age. 

He  flourlfli’d  bold  and  finewy  as  his  fire ; 

While  the  mild  paflions  in  his  bread  afl'uagt 
I'he  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  Are. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

A.ccomplifh’d  thus,  he  wing’d  his  way, 

And  zealous  rovM  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  difplay. 

And  w'arm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  afpiring 
foul. 

On  defart  ifles  *  *twas  he  that  rais’d 
Thofc  fpires  that  gild  th*  Adriatic  wave. 

Where  Tyranny  beheld  amaz’d 
l  air  Freedom’s  temple,  where  he  mark’d  hw 
grave. 

He  dcel’d  the,  blunt  Batavian’s  arras 
To  bujrd  the  Iberian’s  double  chainf  ; 

And  cities  rear’d,  and  planted  farms. 

Won  from  the  Ikirtsof  Neptune’s  widedoraaiiu 
.He,  with  the  generous  rudics,  fata 
On  LTi’s  rocks  in  clofe  divan 
And  wing’d  that  arrow  furc  as  fate, 

Which  afceruiii’d  the  facred  rights  of  man. 

STROPHE. 

Arabia’s  fcorching  fands  be  crod,  §  ^ 

•  Oh  defart  ijles — ],  Although  Venice  wti 
built  a  coufiderable  time  before  the  aera  beiw 
aligned  for  the  hirth  of  Independence,  the  re¬ 
public  had  not  yet  attained  to  any  great  degree 
of  power  and  fplendor. 

f  To  hurjl  the  Iberian* 5  double  chain.'}  The 
Low  Countries  were  not  only  oppref!^  by 
grievous  taxations,  but  likewife  threatened  with 
the  edabliihment  of  the  inquifleion,  wiven  the 
feven  provinces  revolted,  and  (hook  gif  the  yoke 
of  Spain.  '  ' 

^  On  Uri*s  xoch — ]  Allnding  to  the  khowii 
dory  of  William  Tell  and  his  adbejates,  the 
fathers-and  founders  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Swifs  cantons.  . 

§  Arabia* s  fcorching  fands — The  Arabs,  ra- 
.  ther  than  reiign  their  independegey,  have  <^ten 
abandoned  their  habitations,  and  eneount(|l||^ 
all  the  horrors  of  the  dclart. 

D  .  ' 
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Where  b!a(lcd  Nature  pants  fupine, 

Copdu£lor  of  her  tribes  adufV, 

To  Frccdoin*s  adamantine  (brine  ; 

And  many  a  Tartar  herd  forlorn,  a^hall 
He  fnatched  from  under  fell  Opprc(Tion*s  wing; 
And  tanpht,  amid<>  the  dreary  wafte, 

Th*  ali-chearing  hymns  of  I.iberty  to  fing. 

He  Vlr  ue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 

Diffus’d  through  everv  bafer  mould; 

'Even  no-T^  he  (lands  on  Calvi’s  rocky  (bore, 
And  turns  the  drofs  of  Corfica  to  gold  f. 

He.  guardian  genius',  taught  my  youth 
Po  np’s  ilufel  livery  to  defpife  : 

Ips,  by  him  chaftis’d  to  truth. 

Ne’er  paid  that  homage  which' the  heart  denies. 

A  N  T  I  S  T  R  O  P  H  E. 

Thofe  fculptw’d  halls  my  feet  (ball  never  tread, 
Wbcj*e  varni(bed  Vice  and  Vanity  combin’d, 

To  dazrlc  and  feducc,  their  banners  fpread  ; 
And  forge  vile  (hackle^  for  the  free-born  mind. 
Where  Infolence  his  wrinkled  front  iiprcars ; 
And  all  the  ffowers  of  fpurious  fancy  blow  ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 

Full  often  w'reath’d  around  the  mifereant’s 
brow : 

-Wherever  dimpling  FaKhood,  pert  and  vain, 
'prefents  her  cup  of  ftale  Profelfion’s  froth  ; 
And  pale  Difcaie,  with  all  his  bloated  train,. 
Torments  the  fons  of  Gluttony  and  Sloth. 

STROPHE. 

In  Fortune’s  car  behold  that  minion  ride. 

With  either  India’s  glittering  fpoils  oppreft  : 

So  moves  the  (umpter-mule,  in  harneis’d  pride, 
That  bears  the  treafure  which  he  cannot  tafle. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  difgrace  the  bay'; 

And  hireling  minftrels  wake  the  tinkling  dring; 
Her  fenfual  fnares  let  faithlel's  Plcafuic  lay  ; 
And  all  her  gingling  bells  fantaftic  Folly  ring; 
Difquict,- Doubt,  and  Dread  (hall  intervene; 
And  Nature,  flill  to  all  her  feelings  juft, 

In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  fetne. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Difguft. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Nature  I’ll  court  in  her  fequ^fter’d  haunts, 
’By'mountain,  meadow,  ftreamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 
Where  the  pois’d  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts, 
'  And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contemplation 
' .  dwcU. 

,  •  many  a  Tartar  herd — ]  From  the  ty¬ 

ranny  of  Jenghis-Kban,  Timur-Bec,  and  other 
caftem  conquerors,  whole  tribes  of  Tartars 
I  were  uftd  to  fly  into  the  remoter  waftes  of  Ca- 
.  thay,  where  no. army  could  follow  them. 

f  And  turns  the  drofs  of  Corfica — ]  The  noble 
Band  made  by  Pafchal  Paoli  and  his  aftbeiates 
.  againft  the  ufurpation  of  the  French  King,  muft 
andear  them  to  all  the  fons  of  liberty  and  in* 
^pendeace. 


There,  Study  (hall  with  Solitude  recline  $ 

And  Friend  (hip  pledge  me  to  his  feliow*rwaios; 
And  Toil  and  Tcmp’rancc  fcdatcly  twine 
The  (lender  chord  that  fluttering  Life  fuftains 
And  fearlcfs  Poverty  (hall  guard  the  door  ; 

And  Tafte  unfpoil’d  &e  frugal  table  fpread; 
And  Induftry  fupply  the  humble  (lore  ; 

And  Sleep  unbrib’d  his  dews  refrelhing  (hed: 
Whitc-maiitl’d  Innocence,  etherial  fpright, 

Shall  chacc  far  off*  the  goblins  of  the  night : 
And  Independence  o’er  the  day  predde; 
Propitious  power  !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

For /Ac  Edin  BURGH  Magazine. 
VENUS  AT  EDINBURGH.  A  Tale. 

VENUS  one  day,  in  mirthful  fport. 

Near  Edin’s  city  held  her  court ; 

And  fummon’d  all  the  female  train. 

To  know  what  Love,  and  (he  ordain. 

Faft  came  the  fair,  the  young,  the  gay. 

To  learn  the  cdidls  of  the  day  ; 

But  what  they  were  remains  unknown ; 

For  all  were  fecrcts  of  their  own : 

Yet  this  is  certain,  Venus  faw 
’rhe  ladies  all  adore  her  law  ; 

Telling  fince,  with  open  rapture. 

Each  one  lov’d  what  (he  had  taught  her  ; 

And  therefore,  from  her  fpecial  grace 
She  thought  of  penfion  and  of  place  ; 

That  is,  to  fpcak  in  her  court-llilc. 

To  (bme  (he  gave  the  leering  fmile  ; 

To  others,  how  to,  heave  the  (Igh  ; 

To  others,  art  to  roll  the  eye  ; 

The  fwelling  breaft  that  pants  for  blifs  j 
The  dewy  lips  that  court  a  kifs  ; 

The  coral  tongue  that  peeps  between, 

To  tell  the  tale  of  love,  I  ween  ; 

The  dimpl’d  fmile  that  wons  the  heart; 

The  feathers  too  of  Cupid’s  dart, 

Thegoddefs  gave  :  And  all  conf^efs 
The  bounty  of  the  Cypr’an  lafs. 

She  fcatter’d,  next,  amidft  the  whole, 

A  little  wit,  from  Pallas  dole. 

Unheeded  in  a  corner  fat 
A  di:ty  figure,  low  and  fquat; 

Some  fairy  of  thofe  ancient  days, 

(You’ll  read  their  power  in  Spencer’s  lays;} 

Her  name’s  ftill  banded  down  by  time; 

The  learned  call  her  Cloacine. 

Shall  I,  (he  faid,  be  thus  forgot ;  . 

And  unrevenged  bear  my  lot  ? 

No,  goddefs,  no  !  give  them  each  grace. 

Each  charm  that  can  adorn  the  face  ; 

Their  cheeks  may  with  the  rofes  vie  ; 

Each  glance  may  rival  •  Powell’s  eye  : 

Com  pleat  the'whole,  beftow  the  loan 
Of  that  much  talk’d  of  foolKh  zonT ; 

Superb  in  beauty  let  them  ihine ; 

Nay,  make  them,  if  you  will,  divine; 

Myfclf  will  feize  their  tempting  charms; 

And  drive  the  Ipver  from  their  arms : 

♦  Harriet* 
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POE 

I  « 

The  fair  (hall  me  alone  revere ;  '  ‘ 

And  Venus  lofe  her  empire  here  ; 

The  chamber,  once  thy  facred  (brine  .  , 

In  Scotia's  land,  henceforth  is  mine  : 

For  near  each  couch, 'where  thou  would'ft  reign, 

'  My  altar  (bail* a  place  obtain  } 

And  while  the  fwains  thy  name  invoke, 

Hard  by  my  facriBce  (hall  fmoke  : 

Nay,  while  th^  court  the  promis’d  joy. 
Without  po(Ic(tion  they  (hall  cloy. 

Each  (hape  I’ll  take,  and  ev’ry  hue ; 

A  condant  foe  to  Love  and  you. 

Thus  fpoke  the  hag ;  and  fcattcr’d  fpells 
Compos’d  of  thoufand  (linking  fmells ; 

Whild  Venus  wing’d  her  air)'  flight. 

And  reach’d  the  Paphian  ifle  by  night. 

The  little  loves  around  her  came  ; 

Perfume  the  bath,  and  fan  the  dame  ; 

Fre(h  rofes  drew  around  their  queen. 

And  fragrant  myrtle,  ever  green. 

The  Graces  too  attend  her  there; 

And  bind  her  robe  and  plait  her  hair. 
Refplendent  in  a  thoufand  charms. 

She  hurries  to  Adonis*  arms. 

Thus  ends  my  tale — but  moral  clear. 
Should  dill  bring  up  the  fable’s  rear. 

Ay,  that  is  true — I’ll  not  oppofc  it  j 
Each  lafs  will  find  it  in  her  clofet. 

For  the  Edisbvrgh  Magaziice. 
ODE  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Occaftoned  by  the  Death  of  The  Right  Honourable 
George  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Parent  of  Fancy,  Nature’s  child. 

Fair  fource  of  Smiles,  and  laughing  Joy, 
Whofc  pleafing  numbers^  fwectly  wild, 

Diifufe  delights  which  ne’er  can  cloy  : 

Thy  mirthful  drains  the  heart  can  chear, 
And  dry  Misfortune’s  falling  tear. 

But  ah  !  thy  notes  that  us’d  to  plcafe. 

Thy  fprightly  lays  that  warm’d  the  foul, 

Thy  chearful  accents  now  mud  ceafe  ; 

And  (brrow’s  plaintive  drains  mud  roll. 
Afle£tion  now  mud  dring  the  lyre. 

And  heart-felt  Grief  the  verfe  infpire. 

To  Hagliy-park  the  Sifler-potuers^ 

A  mournful  train,  mud  now  repair; 

There  vifit  all  the  fylvan  bowers 
Rear’d  by  their  fav’rite  poet’s  erre ; 

And  as  they  wander  thro’  each  grove. 
The  planter’s  tade,  with  tears  approve. 

For  he  who  oft  with  Fancy* s  fong‘ 

The  arbour’s  deeped  (hades  has  charm’d; 
The  bard  whole  nunnbers  roll’d  along 
,  By  Rapture’s  bright  effufions  warm’d. 

No  more  (hall  mount  on  fancy’s  wing; 
Or  boldly  drike  the  founding  dring. 
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What  tbo’  he  taught  th*  Wfiorte  page 
To  glow  with  Learning*^  (acred  flame  ? 

What  tho’  an  half  forgotten  age 
From  him  acquires  a  dcathlefs  fame  ? 

The  joys  of  Learning  now  are  o’er; 

And  Science  wjrms  his  bread  no  more. 

What  tho’  he  oft,  with  friendly  hand. 

Was  wont  ncgleded  Worth  to  raiic  ; 

Tho’  Genius  I'mil’d  at  his  command. 

And  judly  triumph’d  in  his  prailc  ?  , 

His  kind  protection  now  mud  end;  ' 
And  Genius  droop  without  a  friend. 

What  tho’  at  Virtue's  (hrine  he  bowM, 

And  (har’d  each  plrafurt  (he  poiji  d  ? 

Tho  Friendjhip  all  her  joys  bedow’d  ; 

And  fwcet  Compajpon  filPd  his  bread  ? 

Since  all  thelc  virtues  could  not  (ave 
From  the  harih  tyrant  of  the  Grave. 

Yet  Virtue  fcoms  the  power  of  Death, 

(For  Virtue’s  flame  can  never  dir;) 

Virtue  from  Fame  receives  the  wreath  ; 

Virtue  exalts  the  (oul  on  high. 

Hence  Lyttelton  (hall  now  receive 
The  joys  which  heaven  alone  can  give. 

For  with  the  midrefs  of  his  foul. 

With  lovely  Lucy*,  now  he  dravs. 

Where  gloomy  cares  no  more  controul. 

Or  check  the  ardor  of  his  lays  : 

To  her  he  pours  the  plaintive  drain. 

Which  once  exprefs’d  his  earthly  pain. 

'  There  with  the  friends  his  heart  approv’d, 
WithTHO  M  SON  and  with  Sh  e  nston  e  bled, 

A  ml  royal  Frederick,  much  beio  v ’d, 

He  tades  the  joys  of  endlefs  red; 

While  memory  points  at  former  years 
Where  life’s  deludvc  blifs  appears,—— 

Tho*  thus  remov’d  from  mortal  care,  • 

AffeHion  dill  mud  heave  a  figh; 

And  Gratitude  mud  drop  a  tear, 

While  the  (ad  fun’ral  pades  fly  ; 

For  Genius y  bend  ng  o’er  his  hear(c. 
Demands  a  tributary  verfe 

Hade  then,  ye  fider-powers  of  fong. 

Some  favourite  poet’s  bofom  fire  ; 

Select  him  from  thebliLful  tiiropg, 

V/ho  drike  with  exdaiy  the  lyre  t 

Let  Beattie’s  Mule,  or  Mason’s  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  gratefu}  lay. 

Then  (hall  the  bard,  whole  feeble  voice 
Thus  faintly  pours  the  note  of  prai(e. 

With  iranfport  hear  the  number}.  ri(c, 

ImpeU’d  by  Fancy’s  powerful  blaze  ; 

And  thou,  iweet  Mule,  at  lad  (halt  crown 
Thy  Lyttelton  with'jud  renown. 

Edinburgh,  3.1773 

•  Vide  monody  wrote  by  Lord  Lyttelton  on 
the  death  of  his  fird  Lady,  in  the  ad  volumif 
of  Dodefley’s  colleCUon  of  poems’. 
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'/fn  account  of.  the  voyages  undertake^  hy  the  order  of  his  prefent  Majefiy  ^ 
for  making  difcoveries  in  the  Southern  Heinifphere\  and  fuccefjlveiy  per^ 
formed  fy  Cotnmodore  Byron;  Captain  Wallis  ^  Captain  Carteret ^  and 
Captain  Cooky  in  th;  Dolphiny  the  Snualhwy  and  the  Endeavour : 
Dravjn  up  from  the  journals  •which  •were  kept  hy  the  federal  com^ 
indndersy  and  from  the  papers  of  JoJeph  Banks y  Efq;  By.  John 
Haswkefworthy  LL,  D,  AtOy  3  vols.  L.  3  :  3  s.  in  hoards.  London^ 
Caddel,  1773. 

Th  E  higheft  advantages  refult  from  a  companfon  of  the 
Inftitutions  and  the  manners  of  nations.  The  knowledge 
of  the  political  eftablilhments  which*  have  place  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  ferves  to  enlighten  the  llatefman  and  the 
lawyer.  The  imraenfe  variety  of  ufages,  which  diverlify  the 
condition  of  men  in  their  progrefs  from  rudehefs  to  civilization, 
affords  an  information  to  the  philofopher,  from  which  alone 
he  can  determine  with  certainty  concerning  the  general  cha- 
ra(51eriftics  of  human  nature.  But  it  is  not  always,  that  thole 
who  have  vifited  different  countries  -have  been  able  to  delineate 
the*  actual  ftate  of  their  inhabitants.  Notwithftanding  the  great 
difcoveries  of  modern  times,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  voya¬ 
ges  and  travels,  of  which  accounts  have  been  publiflied,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  Ihort  treatife  of  Tacitus  on  the  ma^nefs 
of  the  Germans,  is  ftill  tho  chief  authority  to  which,  authors 
muff  appeal,  Ayhen  they  treat  of  a  barbarous  age.  While  we 
refpe£l  the  enterprizc  bf  the  modern  navigators,  we  regret  their 
want  of  cufiofity  and  penetration. 

This  general  cenfure,  we  are  afraid,  will,  in  a  great  meafure, 
apply  to  the  work  before  us.  The  voyages  it  records,  though 
they  effe^cd  difcoveries,  and  gave  occalion  to  nautical  remarks 
of  great  utility,  communicate  little  that  can  gratify  an  in¬ 
telligent  inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  They  fuggeft 
improvements  in  navigation  and  trade;  but  they  furnifb  no  ac¬ 
curate  relations,  deferiptive  of  men  in  their  advancement  in  poi» 
licy  and  arts. 

The  moft  inflrudlve  portion  of  thefe  volumes  is,  the  acedutit 
that  is  given  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite.  We  have  there  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  fome  fads  of  high  importance ;  and  it  is  a  matter,  of 
^ifapppintment  to  us,  that  Dr  Hawkefworth  hac  not  fufficiently 
infifted  upon  them. 

The  reprefentation  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  this  ifland,  thougftmperfed,  is  by  no  means  incurious; 
^nd  it  is  worthy  of  notice,Th2^t  a  confirniation  may  bi^dught 
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from  tC  In  fuppcrt  of  the.  opiakHi  of  feme  ingcaipas  writws^ 
who,  of  late  years,  have  contended,  in  oppoiition  to  the  politici¬ 
ans  of  antiquity*,  that  moaarehy  is  not  the  earlicft  xxiode  of  ad- 
misullratio.n  which  is  known  among  men. 

The  fimpHcity  of  the  monarchical  feheme  of  authority,,  and 
the  promptitude  of  its  operations,  have  made  men  fancy,  that 
whenever  crimes  were  known,  they  were  punilhed ;  and  that  the 
moment,  when  fociety  was  disfigured  with  diforder,  the  reftraint 
and  the  mandate  of  a  prince  were  ready  to  re-eftablilh  peace.  But 
the  favage^  knowing  no  fuperior,  ads  only  with  rivals,  and  with 
cqnah  :  He  receives  protedion  from  no  preconcerted  plan  of 
policy  :  His  own  arm,  and  the  force  of  his  family,  are  hit  oalf 
defence  againft  injuries.  The  barbarian  is  in  a  better  condition. 
He  has  grown  to  be  the  member  of  a  village  or  a  tribe ;  and 
the  refped,  which  in  the  former  ftate  was  paid  to  the  father,  is 
now  transferred  to  a  chief,  whofe  courage  and  capacity  have 
raifed  him  to  command.  He  is  invefied  with  a  civil  and  a  mU 
iitary  jurifdidion.  His  office,  however,  is,  at  firll,  only  eledlve^ 
and  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  affociation  for  his  condnd.  As  lb* 
ci'ety  advances,  wealth  becoming  an 


engine  of  power,  he  learns 
not  only  to  fecure  his  rank  to  himfelf,  but  to  tranfmit  It  to  his 
defeendents.  The  improvements  of  agriculture  bring  innovation 
in^o  the  ftate  of  the  barbarian ;  tribes  multiply ;  a’  number  of 
chiefs  arife ;  and  the  difagreeing  fentiments,  and  the  ambition 
of  thefe,  give  rife  to  animofities  which  it  is  neceflary  to  reftram. 
It  is  not  long  before  a  curb  is  applied  to  them.  Contiguous 
herds  or  tribes  perceive  the  advantages  that  muft  attend  thei^ 
union ;  they  come  to  conftitute  a  nation ;  the  deliberation  of 
their  chiefs  forms  a  council  or  a  fenate ;  and  their  contentions 
produce  the  kingly  authority.  But,  after  a  fovereign  has  been 
elefted,  it  is  fome  time  before  his  authority  is  confolidated,  and 
before  he  is  able  to  adl  entirely  from  himfelf,  and  to  grow  int« 
a  defpot. 

In  Otaheite,  accordingly,  the  divifion  into  tribes  and  diftrids 
was  known :  Each  of  thefe  had  its  chiefs  ;  and  each  of  the  pc- 
ninfulas  of  which  the  ifland  confifted  had  Its  fovereign.  This 
fubordination,  and  this  plan  of  government,  illuftrate  the  obferr 
rations  tve  have  juft  now  made ;  and  refemble  the  condition 

whidi 


*  Onmes  antiquac  gentes  regibns  quondam  paruerunt ;  quod  genus  imperii 
pftmum  ad  homines  juftilCmos  deferebatur ;  Gccro  de  Leg.  lib.  111.  Prinripio 
reram  geatiiim  nationsmque  imperinm  penes  reeaerat;  Jofttii.  Ub.  L 


ftotie  and  Thucydides  were  of  the  fame  opiniQii 
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cultivate  each  His  part  which  he  holds  under  the  baron.  The 
lowed  clafs,  called  Toutous,  feem  to  be  nearly  under  the  fame 
‘  circumftances  as  the  villeins  in  feudal  governments :  Thefe  do 
all  the  laborious  work  ;  they  cultivate  the  land  under  the  Mana- 
hounies,  who  are  only  nominal  cultivators  for  the  lord ;  they 
fetch'  wood  and  water  ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  miftreft 
of  the  family,  drefs  the  victuals :  They  alfo  catch  the  filh. 

.  <  Each  of  the  Earees'  keeps  a  kind  of  court,  and  has  a  great 
number  of  attendants,  chiefly  the  younger  brothers  of  their  own 
tribe ;  and  among  thefe  fome  hold  particular  offices,  but  of 
what  nature  we  could  not  exactly  tell.  One  was  called  the 
Evwa  ^no  PEaree,  and  another  xhtWhanm  no  PEaree\  and  thefe 
were  frequently  difpatched  to  us  with  meflages.  Of  all  the 
courts  of  thefe  Earees,  that  of  Tootahah  was  the  moft  fplendid, 
as  indeed  might  reafonably  be  expelled,  becaufe  he  adminider- 
ed  the  government  for  Outou,  his  nephew,  who  was  Earee  rahie 
of  Obereonoo,  and  lived  upon  his  edate.  The  child  of  the  ba¬ 
ron  or  Earee,  as  well  as  of  the  fovereign  or  Earee  rahie,  fucceedg 
to  the  title  and  honours  of  the  father  as  foon  as  it  is  born :  So 
that  a  baron,  who  was  yederday  called  Earee,  and' was  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  ceremony  of  lowering  the  garments,  fo  as  to 
uncover  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  to-day,  if  his  wife  was 
lad  night  delivered  of  a  child,  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
man,  all  marks  of  refpe(d  being  transferred  to  the  child,  if  it  is 
fuffered  to  live  ;  though  the  father  dill  continues  pofleffor  and 
,  adminillrator  of  his  edate,* 

/In  the  criminal  inditutions  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  we  iSnd 
alfo  an  illudration  of  thofe  of  our  own;  and  of  other  countr  ies. 
It  appears  to  us  that,  in  cafes  where  the  fufferer  himfelf  did  not 
gratify  his  refentment  againd  the  offender,  the  chief  infliided  pu- 
nifliment  with  his  own  hand.  Nor  does  it  feem  that  this  cir- 
cumdance  derogated  from  his  rank.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
the  judge  and  the  executioner.  '  This  curious  faft  applies  per¬ 
haps  equally  to  every  nation  in  a 'certain  period  of  its  progrefs 
to  refinement*  It  can  be  traced  among  the  Hebrews  Accord¬ 
ing 

•  Judges  VIII.  zo.  zi.  And  he  faid  uAto  Jethcr  his  firft-bom.  Up,  and  day 
them  :  but  the  youth  drew  not  his  fword ;  for  he  feared,  becauie  he  was  yet  a 
youth. — ^Thcn  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  faid.  Rife  thou,  and  fall  upon  us  :  for  as 
the  man  is,  fo  is  his  firength.  And  Gideon  aroic,  and  flew  Zebah  and  Zalmun- 
Ba,  and  took  away  the  ornaments  that  were  on  their  earners  necks. 

I,  Sam.  XV.  32«  And  Samuel  laid.  As  thy  fword  hath  made  women  child- 
lefs,  fo  {hall  thy  mother  be  childlefs  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed  A- 
|[ag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  GilgaU. 

1.  Sam,  XXI 1. 18,  And  the  king  faid  to  Doeg,  Turn  thou  and  fall  upon  the 
priefts.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the  priefts,  and  dew 
•a  that  day  fourfeore  and  five  perfons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod. 

Sec  farther,  £xod,  ^XXll.  zd, 
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iaS  to  MMfay#  coinplfftlon  of  lnusan  punifliment  in  •F'ranoei 
dnrkig  the  ruderagei  of  its  goRpanmiccit,  was  exercifed  by  dukei 
cmd  peribns  <£  die  higheft  dignity.  .  In  England,  during  an  ear¬ 
ly  period,  the  lame  pradice  was  common.  Thk.is  welilUiiflra* 
tsdhy  the  following  rery  fingnlar  pa^ge  of  .'Hoved^: 
idatde  Canutus  Alfricum  Eborac,  Apcbupifc.  Goibwinum  Comtim^  Stir 
Major^ni  donms^  Edrkum  Difpinfat&r49H^  Taaoiin  'Snuw  Casni.- 
^ieEM,et  alios  MaoNae  4>iciiiTAris  iriaos,  Londmummjit.  an^ 
MXL.>  Of  this  antient  and  remarkable  ufage,  there  is  at  this 
day  a  not  inourmus  remain :  If  .the  executicmer  (hould.  abfent 
iiHnfelf,or  refufe  to  do  his  duty,  the  performance  of  it  . devolves 
to  one  of  the  public  officers  or  magiftrates  .who  attends. to  wit- 
tiefs  this' terrible,  but  neceflary  ad  of  Jullice. .  ' 

The  manners  of  the  women  of  Otaheite,  thou^  hy  ho  means 
peculiar  to  them  *,  deferve  attention ;  and  the. reader  may  not 
be  difpleafed  with  a  fewextrads  on  this  fubjed... 

*  Friday  tie  12  th  of  May  was  diftinguilhed  by  a  vilit  from 
ibme  ladies,  whom  we  had  never  feen  before,  and  .who  introdu¬ 
ced  themfelves  with  feme  very  fmgular  ceremoniegs.  Mr  Banfa 
was  trading  in  his  boat  at  the  gate  of  the  fort  as  ufijal,  in  com^ 
pany  with  Tootahah,  who  had  that  morning  p^id  him  a  vifit, 
and  fome  other  of  the  natives :  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  a 
double  canoe  came  to  the  landing-place,  under.the  awning  of 
which  fat  a  man  and  two  women  ;  The  Indians  that  were  about 
him  made  figns  that  he  fhould  go  out  to  meet  them,  which  he 
hailed  to  do ;  but,  by  the  time  he  could  get  out  of  the  boat,  they 
had  advanced  within  ten  yards  of  him :  They  then  Jtopped, 
and  made  figns  that  he  fhould  do  fo  too  ;  layingMown  about  a 
dozen  young  plantain  trees,  and  fome  other  Imall  plants:  He 
complied ;  and  the  people  having  made  a  lane  between  them,  the 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  fervant,  brought  them  to  Mr  Banks, 
by  one  of  each  at  a  time,  paffing  and  repalling  fix  times,  and  al¬ 
ways- pronouncing  a  lliort  fcntence  w’hen  he  delivered  .-.them. 
Tupia,iwlK)  Hood  by.  Mr  Banks,  aifled  as  his  mailer  of  the  cere¬ 
monies;  and  receiving  ^the  branches  as  they  were  brought,  laid 
them  down  in  the  boat.  When  this  \\^s  done,  another  man 

^  brought 


.  *  AOyrii  Yirginesin  .foro  vendunt  quibufllbct  eas  fibi  jongl  defidcnatibus ; 
.Ihtmajcen,-Je  moT,gtnU  .  Aoioog  the  Indians.of  America  chadity  is  no  virtue  in 
unmarried  women.  Among  the  Lydians,  the  dowry  of  a  woman  was  the  wa- 
.  ges  of  her  proilitution.  The  antient  Babylonians  thought  it  not  criminal  to  hire 
out  their  daughters  for  money,  A  multitude  of  fa£ls  to  the  fjime^purpofc  might 
be  colleftcd.  The  curious  reader  may  confult  Profcllbr  Millar,  in  his  book  on 
^abedUlmdtion.of  ranks,  He.has  there  treated  of  , the  manners  and  the  h’ldoij 
.of  women  with  much  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 
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brought  a  large' bundle  of  cloth,  which  having  opened,  he 
fpread  piece  by  piece  upon  the  ground in  the  fpace  between  Mr 
Banks  and  his  vifitors ;  there  were  nine  pieces,  and  having  laid 
three  pieces  one  upon  another,  the  foremoft  of  the  women,  who 
feemed  to  be  the  principal,  and  who  i  was  called  the  Oorattcoa^ 
ftepped  upon  them,  and  taking  up  her  garments  all  around  her 
to  the  wafte;  turned  about,  with  great  compofure  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  with  an  air  of  perfect' innocence  and  fimplicity,  three 
times  ;  when  this  was  done,  (he  dropped  the  veil,  and  ftepping 
off  the  cloth,  three  more  pieces  were  laid  on,  and  (he  repeated 
the  ceremony,  then  ftepping  off*  as  before ;  the  laft  three  were 
laid  on,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  the  fame  manner  the 
third  time.  Immediately  after  this,  the  cloth  was  rolled  up,  and 
given  to  Mr  Banks,  as  a  prefent  from  the  lady,  who;  with  her 
friend,  came  up  and  fainted  him.  He  made  fuch  prefents  to 
them  both  as  he  thought  would  be  moft  acceptable ;  and,  after 
having  (laid  about  an  hour,  they  went  away.  In  the  evening, 
the  gentlemen  at  tlie  fort  had  a  viftt  from  Oberea,  and  her  fh- 
vourite  female  attendant,  whofe  name  was  Otheothea,  an  agree¬ 
able  girl,  whom  they  were  the  more  pleafed  to  fee,  becaufe,  ha¬ 
ving  been  fome  days  abfent,  it  had  been  reported  that  (he  was 
either  (ick  or  dead.*  ■  ■  ‘  Sunday,  14th  May.  A 

young  man,  near  fix  feet  high,  performed  the  rites  of  Venus 
with  a  little  girl  about  eleven  or  twdve  years  of  age,  before  Se¬ 
veral  of  our  people,  and  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  without 
the  lead  fenfe  of  its  being  indecent  or  irriproper,  but,  as  appear¬ 
ed,  in  perfedt  conformity  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place.  Amongft 
the  fpedlators  were  feveral  women  of  fuperlor  ranl^  particularly 
Oberea,  who  may  properly  be  faid  to  have  alTifted  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  for  they  gave  inftrudlions  to  the  girl  how  to  perform  her 
part,  which,  young  as  (he  was,  fne  did  not  feem  much  to  (land 
in  need  of. 

‘  This  incident  Is  not  mentioned  as  an  objedt  of  idle  curlofity, 
but  as  it  deferves  conftderation  in  determining  a  queftion  which 
has  been  long  debated  in  philofophy ;  Whether  the  (hame  at¬ 
tending  certain  adlions,  which  are  allowed  on  all  fides  to  be  In 
themfelves  innocent,  is  Implanted  In  Nature,  or  fuperlnduced 
by  cuftom?  If  it  has  .its  origin  in  cuftom',  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  difficult  to  trace  that  cuftom,  however  general,  to  its 
fource  ;  if  in  inftindt,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  difeover  from 
what  caufe  it  is  fubdued,or  at  lead  over-ruled,  among  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  in  whofe  manners  not  the  lead  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. - 

E  '  •  -  .  ^  ‘  la 
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‘  In  other  countries,  the  girls  and  unmarried  women  are  fup^ 
ppfed  to  be  wholly,  ignprjfht  of  what  others  upon  feme  occafi- 
ons.iiiay ‘appear  to*  tnoxic^'* Jdhd^ their  con du^  arid  converfatidri 
are  confequently  rettraihed' withhi  narrower  bWrids,  and  '^ept 
at  a  more  reridbte  ^diftance  frewn 'Whatever' relates  to  a  connexion 
withdie  othcr'fbx :  But  her'Cyit  isjuff  contra^.  ^Airidng  other  diver- 
iions, there  is  a  dance, ‘cjllIed7/>/i?ri^<?<?‘,  which  iSpefforified  by  young 
girls,  whenever  eight  or  ten  of  them  can  be  coltedled  together,  con- 
rifting  of  motions  arid  geftuf  es  beyond  irriagiriation  wanton, Tn  the 
practice  of  which' they  are  brought  up  from  their  earlieft  chlld-^ 
hood,  accompanied  by  w’ords,  w^hlch,  if  it  Were  poflrble,\vould 
more  explicitly  convey  the  fame  ideas.  In  thefe  dances,  they 
heep  time  with  an  exa(51nefs  which  is  fcarcely  excelled  by  the  beft 
performers  upon  the  ftagbs  of  Europe.  But  the  pra(flice  w^hich 
i§  allowed  to  the  virgin,  fs  prohibited  to  the  woman  from 
moment  that  fhe  has  put  thefe  hopeful  kflbns  in  pradice,  and 
realized  the  fymbols  of  the  dance. 

‘  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  among  thefe  people,  chaftity  is 
held  in  much  eftimation.  It  might  be  expecfled  that  fifters  and 
daughters  would  be  offered  to  ftrangers,  either  as  a  courtefy,  or 
for  reward ;  and  that  breaches  of  conjugal  duty^  even  in  the 
wife,  fhould  not  be  otherwife  puuifhed  than  by  a  few  hard 
wmrds,  or  perhaps  a  flight  beating,  as  indeed  is  the  cafe  :  But 
there  is  a  fcale  in  diifolute  fenfuality,  which  thefe  people  have 
afeended,  w^holly  unknown  to  every  other  nation  w^hofe  manners 
'  have  been  recorded  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  pre- 
fent  hour,  and  which  no  imagination  could  poffibly  conceive, 

‘  A  very  confiderablc  number  of  the  principal  people  of  Ota- 
heite,  of  both  fexes,  have  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in 
which  every  woman  is  common  to  every  man  ;  thus  fecuring  a 
perpetual  variety  as  often  as  their  inclination  prompts  them  to 
fcck  it,  which  is  fo  frequent,  that  the  fame  man  and  woman  fel- 
dom  cohabit  together  more  tlian  two  or  three  days. 

‘  Thefe  focictics  arc  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Arreoy ;  and 
the  members  have  meetings,  at  which  no  other  is  prefent,  where 
the  men  amufc- themfelves  by  wreftling,  and  the  women,  not- 
withftanding  their  occafional  connedlibn  with  different  men, 
dance  the  Timorodee  in  all  its  latitude,  as  an  incitement  to  de- 
rires  which  It  is  faid  are  frequently  gratified  upon  the  fpot.  This 
how^ever  is  comparatively  nothing.  If  any  of  the  women  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  with  child,  which  in  this  manner  of  life  happens  lefs 
frequently  than  If  they  wefc  to  cohabit  only  with  one  man,  the 
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'  poor  infant  is  fmotncrea  the.  moment  it  is. ^m,  that  It  .may  be 

ho. incumbrance,  to  the  father,  nor  interrupt  the  mother  in  the 
■  pleafures  of  her  diabolical  proflitution;  It  fometimes  indeed 
hapl^ens,  that  the  paflion  which  prompts  ^  woman ^ to  enter  into 
this  fociety,  is  furmpun ted. when  (hcJ)ecome§  a  mother^  by  that 
injlin<511ve  afFe<Jiion  which  Nature  has. given  to  all  creatures  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  offspring ;  but,  even  in  this  cafe,  Ihe  is 
not  permitted  to  fpare  the  life  of  her  infant,  except  Jhe  can  find 
'a  man  who  will  patronife  it  as  his  child  :  If  this  pan  be  done, 
the  murder  is  prevented ;  but  both  the  man  arid  woman,  being 
deemed  by  this.a(5l  to  have  appropriated  each  other,  are  eje<n:ed 
from  the  community,  and  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  privileges  and 
pleafures  of  Arreoy  for  the  future  ;  the  w^oman  from  that  time 
.being  diflinguifhed  by  the  term  WhanncnxjTKrM^-  ‘  bearer  of  chil¬ 
dren,*  which  is  here  a  term  of  ^reproach  ;  though  none .  can  be 
more  honoimable  in  the  eflimation  of  wifdom  agd  hiimanity,  of 
'  right  reafon,  and  every  paffion  tlia.t  diflinguifhes  the  man  from 
the  brute.  ^ 

‘  It  is  not  fit  that  a  pradice  fo  horrid  and  fo  flrange  fliould  be 
imputed  to  human  beings  upon  flight  evidence,  but  I  have  fuch 
as  abundantly  juftifies  me  in  the  account  I  have  given.  The 
people  themfeJves  are  fofar  from  concealing  their  conned^ion  with 
fuch  a  fociety  as  a  difgrace,  that  they  boall  of  it  as  a  privilege ; 
and  both  myfelf  and  Mr,  Banks,  when  particular  perfons  have 
been  pointed  out  to  us  as  members  of  the  Arrepy,  have  queflioned 
them  about  itj  and  received  the  account  that  has  been  here  gi¬ 
ven  from*  their,  own  lips.  They  have  atknovdedged,  that  they 
had  long  been  of  this  accurfed  fociety,  that  they  belonged  to  it 
at  that  time,  and  that  feveral  of  their,  children  had  been  put  to 
death.’ 

Thefe  fadls,  if  examined  by  the  laws  of  the  prefent  century 
convey’blame  and  turpitude;  but  it  is  not  by  this  {fandard,-that 
we  ought  to  judge  the  ladles  of  Otaheitc.  It  is  a  foiirce  of  er¬ 
ror  and  miftake  to  apply  to  one  age  or  nation  the  morality  of 
another.  What  is  a  vice  in  this  country  is  a  virtue  in  a  diffe- 

t 

rent  quarter  of  the  globe.  Peculiarities  of  fltuati©n,  climate, 
and  government  produce  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  thinkfog 
among  men  ;  and  to  determine  concerning  the  character  of  a 
particular  people  or  perickf,  without  attending  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  would  argue  a  mind  unenlightened  by  refle<flion  and  hi-  • 
ftory.  The  Greek  had  a  ftandard' of  approbation  diflFerent  from 
the  Egyptian ;  and  the  Roman  agreed  not  in  opinion  with  the 

Greek. 
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Greek.  The  inhabitant  o£  Britain,*  in  the  time  of  the  procon* 
ful  Agricola,  differed  in' fentiment  from  its  inhabitant  in  the  age' 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  Many,  years  did  not  pafs  from  the  fer 
cond  Charles  to  King  William ;  but  the  gay  and  feftive  reign  of 
the  former  bore  no  refemblance  to  the  gloom  and  the  phlegm 
of  that  of  the  latter,  ' 

There  are  other  particulars  in  the  work  before  us,  which 
might  lead  to  cuHous  inveftigation ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  pro¬ 
vince  to  attempt  to  fupply-the  defrdts-  of  the.  editor:  And  the 
remarks  we  have  made,  are,  perhaps,  fuflS-cient  to  juftify  the  cen- 
fure  they  convey.  '  •  '  ' 

But,  while  Dr  Hawkefworth  has  intermingled  with  his  narra¬ 
tive,  few  obfervations  of  any  importance,  and  has  mentioned  ya-. 
luable  fafts  in  a  manner  as  if  they  were  of.  little  confequence; 
it  is  to  be  remarked  to  his  praife,*that  the  language  in  which  he 
expreffes  himfelf  has  fimplicity  and  merit ;  and  it  ftiould  not  be 
forgot,  that,  if  his  work  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  frivolous 
particulars,  the  blame  ought,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  referred 
to  the  journals  which  it  was  his  province  to  follow  with  a  minute 
exadnefs.  It  muff  be  mentioned,  however,  as  an  unpardonable 
omiffion,  that  he  did  not  clpfe  his  publication  with  a  view  of  the 
adual  advantages  that  have  accrued  from  the  voyages  of  which 
he  has  given  the  narration. 

s 

Anlmadverjions  on  ' Mr  Adam’s  vL?///?  and  EngliJIo  Grcmmar  ;  being  an 
Exhibition  of  its  Defers  \  and  an  lllufiration  of  the  Danger  of  intro- 
ducing  it  into  Schools,  John  Richard-Bufhby,  Majier  of  Arts, 
8vo,  I  s.  Sold  by  all  the  Bookfellers  of  Edinburgh  and  Scotland,, 

This  performance  feems  to  proceed  from  a  citizen  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  public  good,  and  zealous  to  promote  it.  His 
cenfure  of  Mr  Adam’s  grammar  is  every  where  juft 
and  decifive;  though,  in  a  few  places,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  ex- 
preffed  in  terms  rather  ftrong  and  indignant.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guard  a- 
gainft  expreffions  of  contempt,  where  the  demerit  is  of  the  groff: 
eft  kind,  and  where  an  injury  of  a  moft  dangerous  nature  is  to  be 
dreaded.  The  intention  of  the  autjior  will  appear  beft  from  his 
own  words. 

^  The  following  animadverflons,  fays  he,  are  exhibited  from  no 
partial  or  felfifh  motive.  They  are  not  to  gratify  any  perfonaj 
rcfeutxuent  or  animofity.  Their  author  feels,  in  a  lively  man- 
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mer^  the  interelb  of  education  and  fclence ;  and  would  expel 
from  the  fchools  a  performance  abounding  with  eflential  defedts. 
The  injury  done  to  our  youth,  by  teaching  them  the  elements 
;of  the  Latin  and  Englifh  languages,  from  a  work  in  every  re- 
fpe(5t  injudicious  and  defpicable,  is,  of  all  others,  -  the  moft  af- 
fe^ing.  .Where  the  foundation  is  lame,  the  fuperftrudture  miift 
totter.  >  The  boy  who  is  ill  inftrudled  in  the  firft  principles  of 
Ipiowledge,  can  never  arrive  at  what  is  polite  and  valuable  in  it. 
If  he  wanders  in  the  avenue  of  literature,  how  is  he  to  reach 
and  to  comprehend  its  diflFerent  departments  ? 

*  That  the  treatife  in  queftion  is  replete  with  every  fpecics  of 
ipiperfedtion,  and  contains  not  one  merit  that  can  be  fufpe(5ted  to 
belong  to  its  publilher,  may  be  thought  a  very  ftrong  aflertion.  But 
the  proofs  I  am  to  aaduce  in  fupport  of  it,  are  fo  full  and  fo 
ftriking,  that  they  will  probably  carry  convidion  even  into  the 
breaft  of  Mr  Adam.  His  vanity  will  not  be  able  to  refill  their 
impreflion.  The  talk  I  undertake  is,  I  confefs,  an  unpleafant 
one;  but  it  may  be  attended  with  fignal  advantages.  The  pre¬ 
judice  that  may  happen  to  a  fingle  individual,  is  loft  in  an  en¬ 
larged  view  of  utility.  I  ftiall  be  entitled,  I  perceive,  to  the 
thanks  of  many  an  anxious  parent ;  and  thefe  muft  confole  me 
for  ftooping  to  engage  a  contemptible  enemy.  One  hates  to  at- 
•chieve  a  vi<ftory  that  is  to  bring  no  laurels.* 

In  profecuting  his  defign,  it  cannot  be  faid  of  our  author,  that 
he  deviates  into  a  vague  declamation.  He  does  not  annoy  his 
adverfary  at  a  diftance ;  he  preffes  upon  him  clofely,  and  with 
refolution.  The  proofs  and  arguments  he  produces  have  cer¬ 
tainly  great  weight,  and  are  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  for  which  he  intended  them.  We  fliould  think,  indeed, 
that  he  has  given  himfelf  too  much  trouble.  It  is  awkward  to 
ufe  fire-arms  to  deftroy  a  fpider  or  a  worm.  As  a  fpecimen  of 
his  manner,  we  (hall  place  before  the  reader  what  he  fays  of  the 
article. 

*  No  point  In  grammar,  he  obferves,  is  more  difficult .  than 
-the  article,  and  none  has  been  more  negligently  treated  by 
grammarians.  Mr  Adam  has  a  few  obfervations  on  it;  and 
from  thofe  authors  who  have  paid  the  leaft  attention  to  it. 

‘  I  •  The  article  is  a  ^juord  put  before  fuhjianths  nouns y  to  point  them 
euty  and  to  Jhe^  h<nu  far  their  fghification  extends  ;  p.  5. 

‘  This  definition,  notwithftanding  its  evident  imperfe(ftIon, 
Mr  Adam  has  literally  copied  from  Dr  Lowth.  But  let  us  at¬ 
tend  to  his  illuftrations  and  examples. 
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*  2*  In  Englijhy  th^re  are  tnao  articles ^  a  and  the.  A  is  ufed  to  point 
out  one Jingle  thing  of  a  kind^  without  fishing  precifely  •what  that  thing  is: 

m.  •  .  t  ^  r' .  Lr _ 1  ^  £ 


'  A  man,  means  ftmplyfome  one  or  other  of  that  kind\  p.  6. 

‘  Th IS,  it  is  allowed,  may  be  thie  in  fome  inftances.  When 
I  fay,  I  fee  a  man  cotning;  I  mean  fome  one  man  ^  without  dcter- 
,  mining  whoui.  We  muji  call  a  physician;  that  is,  fome  one  of 
the  profefllon.'  In  other  cafes,  it  will  by  no  means  hold.  When 
.  we  fay,  a  judge  is  bound  by  his  oathy,  we  mean  not  fome  one  inde¬ 
finitely,  but  that  order  of  men  called  Judges.  When  we  read  oh* 
fervations  on  the  duties  and  offices  of  a  . physician,  we  do  not  fan¬ 
cy,  from  this  title,  that  the  book  muft  regard  fame  one  individu-^ 
al,  but  the  •whole  faculty »  ^  ‘ 

‘  3.  A  fubjiantive,  •without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken' in  its 
^ideji  fenfe;  thus  man,  means' all  mankind,  asy 

*  i‘ he  proper  fudy  of  fmnkind  is  mzxiy  p.  6.  Pope. 

‘  lf*we  except  and  1  queftion  if  it  is  poflible  to 

give  an  inftance  of  a  gencrical  name,' which  can  be  ufed  without 
an  article  in  the  fiugular  number,  to  fignify  the  whole  kind; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  form  a  rule  upon  one*  or  two  examples. 
Let  ariy  man,  for  example,  try  the  word  angel  ov  devily  lion  or 
fox'y  in  this  manner,  and  he  will  find,  that  it  w  ill  hot  hold. 

‘  It  may  be  alledged,  indeed,  that  there  are  other’ names  that 
agree  to  the  rule.  For  example,  we- can  fay,  ir  is  an  elajiic 
■body.  Earth  may  he  reduced  to  a moTtmim.  Thefe  ex- 
preflions  are  doubtlefs  very  proper;  but,, let  it  be  remarked,  that 
when  we  apply  the  article,  and  fay,  the  air,  the  earthy  we  ul'e  them 
in  a  Hill  wider  fenfe.  ~  -  .  *  . 

*  A  real  grammarian  would  have  diftinguiftied,  with  accuracy, 
in  what  cafes  wrords  could’  be  employed  without  the  article,  and 
where  its  prefence  was  abfolutely  necelTary,  and  what  difference 
it  occafions  in  the  fenfe.  A  grammari^  like  Mr  Adam  con¬ 
founds  every  thing :  He  fees  nothing  clearly :  He  mifleads  him- 
felf ;  and  he  would  miflead  others. 

‘  It  is  curious  too,  to  fee  him  flatly  contradicting  Dr  Lowth, 
where  he  is  unqueftionably  right ;  and  implicitly  following  him, 
where,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  he  falls  into  grofs  blunders.  His 
propenfity  to  adopt  improprieties  and  inconfiftencies  feems  to  be 
irrefiftible.*  ‘  ‘  ‘ 

For  the  other  ftridures  contained  in  this  trad,  it  isneceffa^^ 
,  that  we  refer  to  it.  *  Their  number  is  great ;  and  yet  they  in¬ 
clude  not  the  one  half  of  the  errors  which  difgrace  the  work  a- ' 
nimadverted  upon.  The  expreflions  with  which  the  author  con* 
eludes  his  remarks  have  more  truth  than  politenefs. 
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An  Attempt^  kci 

*  Hiefe  ftrldlures,  fays  he,  it  h  thongirt:,  be  fufficient  to  c* ' 
vincfe-^e  entTC-fnvolity  of  Mr  Adames  grammar  ;  •  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  muft  attend  its  acfeption  into  our  fchools.  To  point 
out  all  the  errors  of  his  perfor^ntnce.  would  require  feveral  vo¬ 
lumes  ;.^and  I  am  not  a?nbitions  of  perforimng.a  talk  that  would 
vie  with  any  of  the  labours  of  .Hercules,  It,  is  the  peculiar  in¬ 
felicity  of  this  grammarian,  that  he  exhibits  every  defedt  which 
it  is  poffible  for  an  author  to  poffefs ;  a  ftcrile'  invention,  an  un¬ 
happy  method,'  a  cold  and  inaufpicious  manner,  an  inaccurate 
and  nervelefs  expreffion,  a  perverted  judgement,  a  defedliye  unr 
derftanding,  a  corrupted  tafte. 

‘  Education  is  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with.  The  miftakes 
and  mifcarriage  of  our  moft  generous. youth  have. too  frequent¬ 
ly  their  rife  in  the  negligence  with  which  they  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  in  fchools,  where  they  have  been  fent  to  be  initiated  in  the 
firfl  principles  of  knowledge.  It  is  alfo  no  groundlels  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  teacher  often  adds  incapacity  to  negle(5l.  And 
if  this  is,  in  general,  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  how 
muft  we  pity,  in  particular,  the  pupils  of  Mr  Adam  1  To  difad- 
vantages  common  to  other  boys,  they  muft  join  the  cruel  and 
infuperable  one  of  ftudying  a  work  that  advances  in  an  unvaried 
progrefs  from  blunder  to  blunder,  and  from  abfurdity  to  abfur- 
dity.’ 

The  injury  .that  may  accrue  from  Mr  Adam’s  treatife,  is, 
doubtlefs,  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  patrons  of  the  fchool, 
where  it  is  taught,  ought  certainly  to  interfere,  and  to  order  its 
difmiffion.  The  vices  and  prejudices  of  our  youth  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  back,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  mifmanagement  of  teachers- 
and  fchoolmafters.  It  is  thence,  that  the  moft  excruciating  an¬ 
xieties  of  the  parent  have  their  rife.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
frequent  tear  to  wet  his  couch,  and  to  difturb  his  repofe. 

An  attempt  to  Jhenu  that  the  kmrcjledge  of  God  hasy  in  aU  ager,  been  de- 
'  rived  from  Revelation  or  Tradition^  not  from  Nature,  ^vo,  i  s.  Dun¬ 
can,  Dickfon, 

The  author  of  this  treatife,  in  his  firft  fe(ftion,  diftinguiflies 
the  knowledge  of  God  into  two  kinds ;  one  of  which  is 
communicated  by  his  word  and  fpirit,  and  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  falvation;  the  other  commenfurate  with  the  duration  and 
extent  of  human  nature^  and  of  confequence  more  diffuflve  than  - 

the 
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the  imnacdiate  Influence  of;  eternal  revelation.  This  unlverfal 
knowledge  he  endeavours  to  prove  unattainable  by  lfght*(f 
nature,  ov  the  mere  efforts  of  unafllfted  reafon ;  and  by  this  re- 
fcarch,  to  demonflrate  the  fallacy  and  prefumption  of  Deifm^ 
when  it  afferts,  That  reafon  alone  is  fufficient  to  difeover  the  di¬ 
vine  efficiency,  character,  and  adminiftration.  With  thefe  views  ' 
he  fhews,  that  human  ’  nature  in  its  original  (late,  without  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  or  defence,  mud  have  been  fo  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  either  in  fupplying  its  neceffities,  or  providing  for  its 
fafety,  that  a  long  feries  of  time  could  not  but  pafs  before  men 
were  at  leifure  to  attend  to  any  thing  bcfide  their  own  prefer- 
vation  and  welfare.  Whether  the  exiftence  or  providence  of  God 
be  obje<fl:s  of  fuch  profound  and  diftant  inveftfga^ipn,  appears  to 
us  a  queftion  not  difficult  to  be  folved :  We  imagine,  that  thefe 
ideas  prefent  themfelves,  nay  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion)  obtrude  themfelves  upon  the  mind,  almoft  in  every  fenflble 
and  voluntary  exertion  of  its  faculties.  We  cannot  fo  entirely 
agree  with  the  modlfh  doctrines  concerning  innate  ideas  and  - 
principles,  as  to  call  the  foul  of  man  a  tabula  rafa.  Independent  • 
of  reafon  and  experience,  the  internal  conftitution  of  man,  in  the 
different  periods  of  Its  expanfion  and  maturity,  feems  to  difeover 
kindling  propenfities  arid  dark  anticipations,  \rhich  are  immedi¬ 
ately  felt  when  certain  obje(5ts  or  particular  circumflances  occur, 
and  which  gradually  open  and  improve,  as  the  mind  where  they 
fubfifl  advances  to  perfection,  .Amongfl  thefe  obfeure  anticipa¬ 
tions  we  cannot  forbear  to  number  that  of  the  divine  exiftence, 
attributes,  and  government.  Whence  elfe  thefe  ftrong  and  fen- 
fible  afpirations  of  the  foul  towards  a  fuperipr  nature  ?  Why 
thefe  unpremeditated  ejaculations,  often  mental,  and  fometimes 
articulate,  which  fhe  emits  when  in  dangerous  or  critical  cir- 
cumftances  ?  Can  a  conviClion  fo  early  and  fo  ftrong,  an  attach¬ 
ment  fo  fenflble  and  univerfal,  be  a  mere  prejudice  imbibed  from 
report,  and  confirmed  by  habit  ?  This  predifpofition  was  even 
acknowledge4  by  the  Epicureans  themfelves. 

But,  though  the  neceflity  of  leifure,  and  tranquility  of  mind, 
in  order  to  purfue  thefe  inquiries,  ftiould  not  be  admitted,  yet  the 
indigent,  comfortlefs,  and  helplefs  fituation  of  the  human  race, 
when  firft  emerging  to  exiftence,  is  an  invincible  proof,  that  it 
muft  have  been  originally  fuperlntended,  enlightened,  and  pro- 
tcClcd  by  an  intelligent,  gracious,  and  powerful  being;  otherwife, 
wherever  you  fuppofe  it  placed,  or  in  whatever  numbers  created, 
it  nniuft  have  been  impoffible,  either  to  preferve  or  perpetuate  the 
fpccies. 

•  '  '  After 
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After  a  fad,  but  juft  detail,  of  the  infuperable  difficulties  and 
numberlefs  inconveniences;  which  man  muft  have  encountered 
at  his  firft  appearance  in  this  theatre,  the  author  proceeds  to 
Ihew,  that,  even  when  his  contemplative  powers  found  time  to 
refpire  and  look  around  them,  ftill  the  arguments  which  are  de- 
ducible  froiri  reafon  for  the  divine  exiftence  and  government  will 
be  found  inconclufive;. 

Here  again  we  muft  diflent  from  him.  That  matter  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  eternal  nor  felf-originated;  that  it  is  neither  poflefled,  nor 
fufceptible  of  inherent  adtivity ;  that  it  is  neitlier  intelligent  in 
itfelf,  nor  produdlive  of  intelligence ;  that,  fuppofing  it  moved 
by  a  vis  imprejay  yet,  if  that  force  were  blind  and  unrefledting,  it 
could  never  produce  the  confummate  order,  the  beneficent  pur- 
pofes,  which  are  every  where  accompliftied  in  the  vifible  frame 
of  things :  Thefe  truths  are  as  obvious  as  the  exiftence,  and  as 
permanent  as  the  duration  of  the  univerfc.  If  all  the  revoluti¬ 
ons  which  happen  in  nature  are  preceded  by  other  events,  to 
which,  by  our  conftitution,  we  attribute  the  virtue  of  caufaiion  5 
if  thefe  caufes,  in  their  turn,  are  effedts  refulting  from  caufes 
prior  to  themfelves,  can  we  imagine*  that  the  whole  is  without  a 
caufe  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  impoflible  for  us  to  demonftrate,  with 
full  evidence,  a  priori y  the  unity  of  the  divine  exiftence.  But, 
fmce  one  infinite  caufe  is  not  only  equal  to  every  real,  but  every 
pofiible  effedl,  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  neceflity  for  fuppofing  . 
more.  Befides,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  the  analogy  of  nature,  by 
obfervations  which  extend  not  only  to  our  own  globe,  but  even 
to  the  folar  fyftem,  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  clofe  connedlion, 
a  regular  fubordination  of  parts,  from  whence  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  may  be  clearly  difeerned.  Now, 
when  we  behold  any  regular  ftrudture,  w'^e  irrefiftibly  infer,  ei-  , 
thef  that  it  has  been  formed  by  one  agent,  or  that  the  different 
architedls  have  been  unanimous  in  their  plan.  But  unanimity  of 
counfels  in  a  defign  fo  complex  and  multiform,  muft  have  re- 
quired  the  fame  attributes,  and  in  the  fame  degrees  exerted  by 
each  particular  agent;  and,  of  confequence,  each  muft  have  been 
infinitely  perfedt.  In  proportion  as  the  author  chufes  to  mul- 
tiply  fyftems  in  infinite  fpace,  he  may  heighten  our  idea  of  their 
caufes,' but  cannot  deftroy  our  argument,  fince  the  data  prefented 
by  our  own  fyftem  are  certain.  The  exiftence  however  of  others  is 
no  more  than  merely  poffible,  or  hypothetical.  There  may,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  be  golden  mountains,  floating  iflands,  or  fpeakin^ 
fifties;  but,  till  we  can  afeertain  their  exiftence,  it  would  be  high¬ 
ly  unphilofophical  to  draw  any  conclufion  from  them.  But 
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fuppofing  there '  were  as  many  infinite  beings  as^  mathematical 
points  in  the  immcnfity  of  fpacerit  would  not  be  neceflary,  that 
their”worfiiippers  Ihould  diftinguifli  them  by  name  ;  fince  the 
fame  emotions  of  love,  the  fame  a<Sts  of  rational  homage  and 
devotion,  which  were  offered  to  one,  would  be  equally  grateful 
to  all,  and  produce  the  fame  beneficent  confequcnces  to  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  feryed. 

Neither  can  we  join  with  the  author  in  thinking  the  mixed 
phacnomena  of  nature  fo  favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Magi  and  modern  Manichaeans,  as  he  would  perfuade  us. 
We  deny  not  the  exiftence  of  evil;  but  we  affirm  it  to  be  partial 
and  temporary;  We  likewife  appeal  even  to  the  candid  decifioa 
of  this  author  himfelf,  whether  it  arifes  not  from  the  fame  bene¬ 
ficent  conftitution  of  nature  which  produces  every  good  effed, 
and  whether  evil  itfelf  does  not  ultimately  terminate  in  good. 
Were  there  two  beings  of  oppofite  charadlers  at  the  helm  of  af¬ 
fairs,  it  might  be  expected  that  each  would  produce  effedls  a- 
greeable  to  its  own  difpofition  ;  but  never  that  they  w^ould  ad 
in  concert,  or  that  their  adminiftration  fhould  be  fo  ftridtly  con¬ 
nected  as  to  make  one  feries  of  effeCts  productive  of  the  other.  In 
vain,  therefore,  has  this  waiter  had  recourfe  to  principles  as  hete¬ 
rodox  as  thofe  of  M.  Bayle  in  defence  of  revelation.'  The  fimpli- 
cijty  of  divine  truth  repels  all  heterogeneous  mixtures,  and  wdll 
only  be  defended  by  arguments  congenial  to  itfelf.  It  is  not  ^.c- 
nied,  that,  if  an  uncultivated  favage  Ihould  find  a  watch,  he 
might  be  flow  to  infer  art  and  defign  in  the  artificer ;  but  this 
tardy  exertion  of  reafon  would  naturally  arife  from  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  final  caufe.  When  this  is  certainly  difcovered,  from 
that  moment  he  concludes  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  voluntary 
^  and  defigning  agent.  The  mechanifm  of  nature,  however,  is 
widely  different  from  any  human  automaton ;  The  meaneft  pea- 
fant'can  neither  hefitate  in  concluding  her  ends  beneficent,  nor 
in  thinking  the  means  by  which  they  are  purfued  proper  and  ef¬ 
fectual.  It  is  philofophy  alone,  become  lunatic,  that  can  produce 
atlieifm  ;  For,  fo  expreffive  are  the  heavens  of  the  glory  of  God, 
fo  legible  are  the  impreffions  of  his  hand  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  nature,  that,  from  the  vifible  things  which  he  has  made, 
the  invifible  things  of  him,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead, 
may  be  clearly  difcerned.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  world 
by  perverted  wifdom  may  become  ignorant  of  God :  For,  when 
s  ^leafon  plunges  into  the  infinite  abyfsof  Deity;  when  flieprefump* 
tuoufly  attempts  to  explore  the  nature  and  manner  of  his  exift- 
cnCe  and  operations,  Ihe  muff  expeCt  to  find  unftrmountable  ob- 
' .  ■  *  '  ; . ,  ■;  ■  ‘  ■  '  ftacle$ 
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ftacles  in  her  way ;  and,  finkre  (he  cannot  fully  difcovcr  what  is 
unfearchable,  the  pride  of  her  difappointed  efforts  will  naturally 
impel  her  either  to  forget  or  to  doubt  what  fhe  knew  before. 
Other  means  therefore  became  neced'ary  to  preferve  the  know¬ 
ledge,  the  love,  and  fear  of  God  in  the  world  :  Thefe  were  ei¬ 
ther  immediate  revelation  or  tradition.  That  fuch  a‘  tradition 
was  early  dilfeminated,  univerfaily  diffulcd,  and  propagated  from 
generation  to  generation,  hiftory  and  philofophy  afford  convin¬ 
cing  proofs :  And  for  an  illuftration  of  this  fubjedi,  we  refer  to 
the  works  of  the  Chevalier  Ramfay.  -  ^ 

‘The  author,  whofe  performance  is  now  before  us,  has  likewife 
proved'  the  fame  fa<5l  by  a  number  of  fair  quotations  and  juft  de- 
duftions.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  quotation  from  ferip- 
ture,  as  a  book  of  divine  authority,  will  be  efteemed  by  deills  as 
a  petith  pruKipii^  till  the  evidences  by  which  feripture  is  fupport- 
ed  be  fairly  difplayed.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  ail  tra¬ 
dition  is  by  its  nature  flu(5luating,  variable,  and  even  mortal.  Of 
this  few  inftances  more  pregnant  can  -  be  given  than  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe.  Through  the  whole  habitable  v/orld  the  exiftence  and 
natural  attributes  of  God  were  perhaps  traditionally  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  but  his  moral  charadlcr,  and  the  hiftory  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  in  which  the  human  race  have  been  nioft  intimately  concern¬ 
ed,  were  infinitely  varied,  as  genius,  caprice,  or  intereft  impelled. 
Nay,  perhaps  the  theogonies  of  the  ancients  were  no  more  than 
fimple  explications  of  nature’s  generation  from  pre-exiftent  e- 
lemcnts,  and  from  mechanical  powers  and  qualities,  under  alle¬ 
gorical  names,  without  the  lead  intervention  of  deity.  Who¬ 
ever  would  obferve  the  wildnefs  and  impiety  of  tradition,  may 
read  Mr  Locke’s  refutation  of  the  argument  for  innate  ideas  and 
principles  deduced  from  univerfal  confent:  For,  though  the  fads 
there  collcded  be  many  of  them  doubtful,  and  feme  evidently 
falfe,  yet  a  number  remain  fupported  by  unexceptionable  tefei- 
monies.  From  all  this,  the  abfolute  neceility  of  living,  fpeak- 
ing,  and  pennanent  witneffes,  to  teftify,  from  age  to  age,  fucli 
divine  truths  as  were  of  effential  importance  to  mankind, appears 
abfolutely  indifpenfible.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  prophets,  priefts, 
and  apoftles  ;  hence  the  expediency,  if  net  neceftity  of  a  written 
revelation  ;  becaufe  fads  and  dodrines,  thus  tranfmitted  to  po- 
ftcrity,  arc  lefs  obnoxious  to  changes,  perverfion,  or  oblivion : 
For  we  find,  that  the  providence  of  God  never  ads  but  in  con¬ 
currence  with  nature,  except  when  fuch  miraculous  intcrpofi-* 
tions  are  neceffary. 

.  Upon  the  whole,  ouf  author  firft  fhews,  that,  after  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  men,  it  muft  have  been  long  before  the  arduous  talk  of 
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providing  for  fubfiftence  and  defence  left  them  at  leifure  to  inve- 
ftigate  principles  fo  remote  and  abftrufc,  as  the  nature,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  will  of  God ;  that  even  when  their  wants  were  fup- 
plied,  their  fafety  afcertained,  their  focial  connections  formed, 
their  manners  civilized  and  polifhed,  it  was  not  probable,  that 
they  would  think  of  inveftigating  art  and  defign  in  the  contri¬ 
vance  and  management  of  nature  beyond  her  own  frame,  and 
thofc  energies  which  fhe  herfelf  fecmed  uniformly  to  exert ;  that 
even  when  men  of  reafon  and  contemplation  were  impelled  to  piir- 
fue  fuch  inquiries,  the  arguments  which  reafon  offered  for  their 
conviction  were  inadequate  ;  that,  for  this  reafon,  revelation  and 
tradition  were  ncceffary ;  and  that  accordingly,  through  every 
period,  and  in  every  fcenc  of  human  life,  God  has  thus  commu¬ 
nicated  himfclf  to  his  creatures ;  as  will  evidently  appear  from 
the  explicit  teftimony  of  fages  and  hiftorians,  whether  facred  or 
civil.  He  then  concludes  with  a  warm,  but  moderate  and  candid 
addrefs  to  Chriftians  and  Deifts. 

The  fpirit  of  his  work  is  much  more  benevolent  and  liberal, 
than  that  which  generally  animates  polemical  writings.  .  His 
fentiments  are  for  the  mod  part  juft  and  rational ;  his  language 
almoft  always  expreflive  and  correCl ;  his  quotations  genuine, 
and  his  deductions  from  them  honeft  and  fair.  We  ftiould  find 
much  in  him  to  merit  our  praife,  and  nothing  to  deferve  our  a- 
nimadverfion,  were  we  not  jealous  of  a  facred  truth  which  is 
now  called  in  queftion  ;  for,  at  this  degenerate  period,  impiety 
feems  to  have  reached  her  zenith  ;  and,  inftead  of  doubting  the 
reality  of  feripture,  we  hefitate  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God. 
No  attempts,  therefore,  to  weaken  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
proved,  can  by  us  be  accounted  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  reafoning  can  ever  obtain  high  cre¬ 
dit  in  the  world,  which  endeavours  to  prove  the  exiftence  and 
attributes  of  God  by  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  revelation  by  the  teftimony  of  God. 

To  conclude,  we  moft  heartily  wifh  that,  inftead  of  confining 
himfelf  to  the  defence  of  revelation  from  any  fmglc  topic,  he 
would  enlarge  his  plan,  and  give  us  a  view  of  all  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  fupported,  with  the  conclufions,  which  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  are  deducible  from  them.  We  pretend  not  to 
fay,  that,  by  fuch  a  "work,  he  would  command  fuccefs  ;  but  we 
venture  to  affirm,  that  he  has  the  higheft  probability  of  defers 
vingit.'-  .  , 
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JUvelatipn  the  tnojl  effeClual  means  of  civilizing  and  reforming,  mankind* 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Chri- 
Jiian  knowledge*  By  Robert  Henry  y  D*D,  one  of  the  minijiers  of  £• 
dinburgh*  8vo,  i  s.  Dickfon. 


The  defign  of  this  difcourfe  is  fully  exprefled  in  the  title. 
The  fubjedt  is  interefting  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  deferved 
.  a  difcuflion  more  minute  and  ample  than  it  has  here  received. 
The  proving,, in  a  fatisfa^tory  manner,  that  the  revelation  con-  • 
tained  in  the  feriptures  is  the  moft  eflFedual  means  of  polifhing 
mankind,  and  of  maturing  virtuous  difpofitions,  would  elFe<ftu- 
ally  put  a  flop  to  that  torrent  of  infidelity,  which  continues  to 
make  ravages  in  our  moft  holy  religion.  But,  to  effeeft  this  pur- 
pofe,  there  are  requifite,  talents  more  eloquent  and  penetrating 
than  thofe  cf  this  author. 

After  having  ftated  the  general  queftion.  Whether  civilization 
be  an  advantage  to  mankind  ?  Dr  Henry  fets  himfelf  to  'reafon 
in  the  following  manner :  ‘  If  civility  be  more  excellent  than 
barbarity,  knowledge  than  ignorance,  faith  than  infidelity,  vir¬ 
tue  than  vice,  and  piety  than  profanenefs ;  certainly  no  men,  or 
body  of  men,  can  be  better  employed,  than  in  civilizing  the  bar¬ 
barous,  inftrudling  the  ignorant,  convincing  the  infidel, and  con¬ 
verting  the  profane  and  vicious  to  piety  and  virtue.’  In  the, 
fame  loofe  and  declamatory  way,  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  a  ftate  of  ignorance  renders  mankind  both  miferable  and 
vicious.  He  attempts  not  to  compare  the  number  and  the  atro¬ 
city  of  the  vices  which  prevail  in  a  period  of  refinement,  wnth 
thofe  which  are  known  in  an  unpolilhed  or  barbarous  age. 

When  he  comes  to  the  principal  part  of  his  difcourfe,  he  - 
forgets  entirely  the  view  he  had  propofed.  He  ftiews,  ‘  That  the 
divine  revelation,  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  is  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  enlightening  men  in  the  knowledge, 
convincing  them  of  the  truth,  and  perfuading  them  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  religion^  He  did  not  remember,  that  his  intention  was  to 
explain,  how  it  happens,  ‘  that  revelation  is  the  moft  effe(ftual 
means  of  civilizing  and  refining  mankind he  did  not  obferve, 
that  no  man,  in  his  fenfes,  can  deny,  that  revelation  is  the  moft 
cffedual  means  of  expounding  its  own  doflrines,  and  enforcing 
Its  own  precepts.  ^ 

This  difcourfe  is  evidently  defective  in  argument  ;.anch;we  can¬ 
not  recommend  it  as  a  model  of  compofition.  We  cannot  fay 
of  it,  with  candour,  that  it  is  either  fpirited  or  elegant. 
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Rffttorks  m  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  David  Dalrymple. .  Ediii'- 
hurgh  ;  1 2mo.  3  s.  6  d.  Balfour.  . 

This  work  treats  a  variety  of  topics,  and  affords  inftruc- 
tioii  on  each.  There  are  readers  fo  perverfe,  that  they 
exp^^t  in  critical  dilquilitions  the  charms  of  general  hiftory.  The 
author  has  not  addreffed  himfclf  to  thefe.  The  fubjefts  he  has 
chofen  for  his  remarks  are  not  indeed  agreeable  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tafte  of  the  age ;  but  his  merit,  as  a  writer,  ought  not  to  be 
determined  by  this  circumftance.  In  our  judgment,  he  not  on¬ 
ly  difcovers  erudition,  but  an  uncommon  degree  of  penetration. 
His  proofs  appear  to  us  decifive,  his  conjedhires  ingenious,  his 
reafonings  clear,  and  his  language  perfpicuous.  To  cenfure  his 
execution  is  faftidious ;  and  to  condemn  his  choice  of  fubjeds 
implies  an  abfurdity ;  it  fuppofes,  that  the  critic  is  a  better  judge 
than  he  is  himfelf,  of  what  fuits  his  inclination,  his  views,  and 
his  genius. 

^  ^  ^  ^4  ^  ^  ♦t*  ^  ^ 

jdn  introduCiion  to  Mr  Janies  Anderfon^s  Diplomata  Scotiae  :  To 
^hich  is  added  notes ^  taken  from  various  Authors,  and  original  ma- 
nufcripts.  By  Thomas  Ruddiman,  M.  A.  Edinburgh;  i2mo, 
as.  6d.  inhoards.l^tTxxQX.. 

Mr  Ruddiman  wrote  a  preface  in  Latin  to  Mr  Anderfon’s 
Diplomata,  and  the  prefent  publication  is  a  tranflation  of 
it.  After  having  given  the  hiftory  of  that  ufeful  undertaking, 
he  examined  the  feveral  parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  He  treats, 
accordingly,  of  charters  *,  feals,  and  coins. 

On  the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  he  is  not  entirely  free  from  preju¬ 
dices  which  are  now,  in  a  great  meafure,  forgot ;  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  well  qualified  to  feparate  from  real  and 
authentic  deeds  thofe  which  defign  'and  art  had  fabricated.  In 
this  part  of  his  traft,  therefore,  w'e  could  have  wiftied  that  he 
had  rather  exhibited  the  general  hiftory  of  charters.  He  might 
have  enumerated  and  explained  the  different  terms  or  names  by 
,  which 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  that,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in 
other  rcpofitorics  in  that  city,  many  Scottilh  charters  and  records  are  to  be  found, 
which  the  learned  have  long  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed.  Sec  Calendars  of 
amient  charters,  4to,  printed  hy  j,  Richardfon,  Fleet-flreet,  177X.  A  proper  ap^ 
plication,  requefting  the  return  of  thefe,  would  certainly  be  attended  with  fuccefs; 
and,  till  tlie  favour  is  alked  and  obtained,  the  more  antient  hiftory  of  Scotland 
will  probably  rynain  in  obfeurity. 
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whick  writings' of  this  kind  have  been  diftinguifhed.  He  might 
hare  inquired  concerning  their  eflential  diflPercnces,  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  executing  them.  He  might  have  dif- 
piayed  much  diplomatic  knowledge  in  treating  of  the  diredipn 
of  deeds ;  of  the  parties ;  of  the  conlideration ;  the  words  of  grant 
or  donation ;  the  eflate  of  the  grantor ;  the  habendum^  the  ufc  to 
which  the  eftate  was  given ;  the  refervation ;  the  tenure ;  the 
warranty;  the  delivery;  the  date;  and  the  witneffes.  In  the  poft- 
humous  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  there  is  actually  the  fkelc- 
ton  of  a  trad,  in  which  that  learned  antiquary  propo fed  to  examine 
thefe  different  topics.  And,  from  confidering  what  is  intelligible 
in  this  fragment,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  ufeful  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  might  be  made.  The  field  is  yet  open  to  erudition  and, in¬ 
genuity  ;  ‘  for  Mr  Madox,  in  his  differtation  concerning  ancient 
charters  and  inftruments  *,  though  exceedingly  accurate,  is  by 
no  means  full  and  fatisfadtory. 

In  treating  of  feals,  Mr  Ruddiman  inquires  into  their  origin 
and  ufe  among  different  nations ;  and  he  illuftrates,  in  particular, 
the  pradlice  of  the  Scottifh  nation  in  regard  to  them.  On  the  fub- 
je(5l  of  coins,  he  endeavours  to  ftiew,  that  anciently  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  of  computing  money  prevailed  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that,  during  feveral  centuries,  the  fame  purity  of  metal 
diftinguilhed  the  coins  of  both  nations  ;  that,  in  both  countries, 
during  a  long  fucceflion  of  time,  the  fame  quantity  and  weight 
of  metal,  not  only  went  to  the  coins  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
that  the  fame  figure  and  thicknefs  were  preferved ;  and  that  the 
coins  of  both  nations  were  ftruck  after  the  fame  method. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  treatife  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  author  is  learned  and  inftrudlive  ;  and  though  his  Latinity 
is  not  eafy  or  flowing,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  purity  that  is  rarely 
attained  by  thofe  who  in  modern  times  have  been  ambitious  to 
write  in  the  Roman  language. 

The  tranflator  has  not  been  able  to  do  juftice  to  his  original.' 
He  knows  little  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  he  feems  not  to  be 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  own  vernacular  idiom.  ^ 

x><:x:>;:^<xxxx;x;><x:i^>o<xxxx>::xx:::<xxxxxxxxxxx><><x 

The  prefent  ftate  of  human  nature  according  to  the  veord  of  God :  Ad^ 
drejfed  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  in  the  parijh  of  Cramond^  By  Charles 
Stevsart  minijler  of  that  parijh.  Edinburgh ^  8vo.  6  d.  Gray. 

The  humane  heart  muff  fenfibly  feel  for  the  occafion  of  the 
prefent  publication.  A  young  clergyman,  with  the  mofl: 

ardent 

'  t  It  is  prefix:!  to  the  FormuUre  AngUcar.ttm. 
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ardent,  and,  we  dare  fay,  the  moft  fincere  zeal  for  religion,  and 
the  important  truths  of  the  gofpel,  immediately  after  being 
agreeably  fettled  in  one  of  the  moft  plcafant  ftations  in  the 
church,  is  prevented  by  ficknefs  from  performing  that  duty  and 
doing  that  good  he  defired,  ' 

That  he  might,  however,  be  as  ferviceable  as  poflible  to  his 
parilhioners,  and  that  they  might  have  always  before  them 
a  collc(ftion  of  dodrines  neceflary  to  be  remembered,  he  has 
thought  it  proper  to  pubiifti  the  prefent  addrefs,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
guilt,  mifery,  and  danger,  that  attend  it. 

The  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  this  performance  have 
been  often  difculTed ;  but  the  fimplicity  and  warmth  with  which 
our  author  has  treated  them,  give  them  a  decree  of  merit  that 
will  render  them  acceptable  to  many  a  ferious  reader. 


§  >§<  §  xxxxx::><xx>:>:>C:<xxxc5) 


introduCiton  to  the  hijlory  and  antiquities  of  Scotland ;  containing  ma’- 
ny  ufeful  and  curious  particulars  .  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  Scot¬ 
land, ^either  little  knO'ivn  or  entirely  overlooked  by  other  writers*  Writ¬ 
ten  originally  in  Lathi  by  the  learned  Mr  Walter  Good  all,  late  Libra¬ 
rian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  ;  and  no^w  tranjlated  into  Englijh  by 
an  eminent  hand,  Edinburgh  ;  8vo.  1  s.  Herriot, 


WE  have  to  mention  this  publication  as  a  piracy  of  one 
which  bears  a  fimilar  title,  and  which  appeared  in  Lon¬ 
don  a  few  years  ago.  When  a  vender  of  books  incurs  the  mean- 
nefs  and  the  guilt  of  drawing  an  advantage  from  a  property  not 
his  own,  we  (hall  do  the  public  thejufticcto  deted  the  impofl- 
tion.  ‘ 


A  treatife  on  education,  nvith  a  /ketch  of  the  authoFs  method.  By  George 
-  •  Chapman,  A,  M,  Majier  of  the  grammar-fehool  of  Dumfries,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  izmo,  3  s.  Creech. 

TO  effed  an  improvement  in  the  forms  of  education,  is  the 
commendable  purpofe  of  this  performance ;  and  the  great 
experience  of  the  author  in  teaching,  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
pofe  views,  which  might  be  put  into  execution  with  utility.  His 
matter  is  valuable ;  his  language  not  inelegant ;  and  he  every 
where  difplays  a  ftrain  of  dindour  and  benevolence  that  do  the 
greateft  honour  to  his  heartJ 
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HISTORY* 

IN  perufing  the  hiftbry  of  a  reiiiote  period,  where  the  tranf- 
*  adlions  have  been  brilliant,  and  their  confequences  intereft- 
ihg,  we  are  apt  to  envy  the  condition  of  thofe  who  lived  at  the  time. 
We  imagine,  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  caufcs  and  con¬ 
comitant  circumftances  of  every  material  event ;  that  they  would 
forefee  the  happy  or  calamitous  effeds  which  would  necefl'arily 
irife  froni  them ;  and  that  nothing  ©f  importance  could  poflibly 
cicape  the  eye  of  an  attentive  obferver.  Thefe,  however; 'are 
the  ideas  of  a  perfon  .unfkilled  in  the  a(fllons  and  intrigues  of- 
men.  Though  ample  and  authentic  materials  were  to  be  acqui¬ 
red,  exporience  informs  us,  that  an  impartial  account  of  recent 
tranfadions  elccceds  the  bounds  of  human  virtue.  Where  paf- 
lions  are  excited,  truth  will  never  appear  in  an  undifguifed  form. 
Intereft,  prejudice,  of  caprice,  ever  create  a  propenfity  to  parti¬ 
ality  or  fadlion* 

While  recording  monthly  tranfa^lionsj  it  will  be  no  eafy  talk 
to  diftinguifh  truth  from  fidlion ;  the  materials  from  which  we 
are  obliged  to  compile  being  generally  fuperficial,  often  fufpi- 
cious,  and  always  ill-digefted.  We  muft,  however,  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  '  Inftead  of  encroaching  on  the  other  departments  of^our 
undertaking,  by  the  infertion  of  tedious  and  formal  papers,  un¬ 
grammatical  letters,  and  other  unrefined  dregs  of  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  publications,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  exhibit,  to  the  bed  of  our 
ability,  the  fubftance  of  every  material  piece  of  intelligence. 


OPERATIONS  OF  the  RUSSIANS  and  TLTRKS. 

In  the  beginning  of  laft  month,  we  w^ere  told,  that  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Colfacks  were  nearly  fiippreffed;  that  they  had  abandoned 
mod  of  their  fortifications  in  the  Crimea;  and  that  they  had  fled 
to  Ockzakbw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nieper>  in  hopes  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Crim  Bachti  Gueray,  (nephew  to  the  Chan  lately  decea- 
fed),  who  had  been  difpatched  by  fea  from  Condantinople,  in  or- 
,  der  to  fupport  the  Coflacks.  To  prevent  the  defighs  of  Gueray, 
Prince'  Dolgurucki  encamped  near  Precop,  and  is  now  faid  to 
have  entirely  defeated  the  Tartars,  and  taken  full  poflefllon  of 
the  Crimea. 

^  A  treaty  of  peace  is  faid  to  be  dill  in  agitation.  The  mini- 
fters  of  England,  France,  and  Sweden,  hold  frequent  conferen¬ 
ces  with  the  chief  officers  and  members  of  the  divan.  Terms 
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of  accommodation  •  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal  •  objcft  of 
their  deliberations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained,  that 
all  reports  of  this  kind  are  without  foundation ;  and  that  the 
Ruflians  will  not  give  up  their  former  claims,  although  their 
armies  have  not  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  they  had  reafon  to  hope. 
The  Turks  are  equally  determined  in  rejeding  the  demands  of 
the  Ruffians,  and  have  ordered  a  frefh  fquadron,  confifting'of 
five  fiiips  of  the  line,  to  fet  out  for  the  Archipelago.. 

R  U  S  I  A. 

The  ceremony  of  the  intended  Grand  Duchefs’s  profeffion  of  the 
Greek  church,  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  winter  palace, 
on  the  26th  of  Auguft.  After  abjuring  her  former  religion,  fhe 
was  anointed,*  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  by 
the  archbiftiop  of  Peterlburgh,  who  likewife  baptized  her  by  the 
name  of  Natalia  Alexiowna.  Next  morning  fhe  was  betrothed 
to  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  Emprefs  has  ordered  the  dock-yards  at  Riga  to  be  en¬ 
larged  and  repaired,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  fome  firft  and 
fecond  fate  (hips  of  war.  . 

TURKEY. 

To  reprefs  the  tumults  in  Smyrna,  and  particularly  to  fecurc 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Europeans  who  refide  in  that  city,  the 
Grand  Signior,'  about  the  middle  of  July  laft,  fent  Seid-Hadgi 
Halil-Agaj  Koulkayafi,  and  invefted  him  with  unlimited  powers. 
When  he  made  his  public  entry,  the  Janifaries  gave  him  a  very 
haughty  reception,  and  talked  to  him  with  an  arrogance  that 
implied  a  difpofition  to  revolt.  They  accordingly  armed,  bound 
themfelves  by  a'folemn  oath  mutually  to  fupport  each  other, 
and  alTembled  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  fully  refolved  to  op 
pofe  the  authority  of  the  Koulkayafi.  But  this  officer  condu6led 
himfelf  with  wifdom  and  refolution.  The  feverity  of  his  difei 
pline  foon  re-eftabliflied  good  order.  He  ftrangled  five  or  fix 
rebels  every  day^  and  forbid  the  inhabitants  the  ufe  of  fire-arms. 
From  a  fingular  circumftance,  he  is  now  refpe^led  by  every  per 
fon  :  He  refufed  to  pardon  a  Janiflary,  although  he  was  offered 
eleven  purfes  for  a  ranfom. 


The  following  form  of  government,  it  is  faid,  will  be  introdu 
•ced  into  this  unhappy  kingdom :  i.  The  republic  is  to  keep  its 
full  liberty  of  eledling  the  Polifti  king*  TTie  candidates  fot  a 

•  king 
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^0g mud  be  Roman  Catholics  :  3.  Natives  of  Poland:  And, 

^  Not  the  king’s  fon  nor  grandfon  is  to  oflFer  himfelf  a  candi-  * 
iate.  5.  The  chief  legiflative  power  is  to  confift  of  a  council, 
at  which  the  king  is  to  prefide,  and  to  have  no  more  than  one’, 
or  the  calling  vote.  6.  Every  thing  mud  be  decided  by  king 
and  council.  7.  The  king  is  to  be  fo  limited,  that  he  cannot 
giTC  a  place  or  penfion;  nor  inveft  any  body  with  the  order  of 
the  White  Eagle,  without  the  majority  of  the  council  (but  how  - 
thcfe  menibers  arc  to  be  conllituted,  is  as  yet  unknown) ;  and 
the  crown-army  is  to  confift  of  30,000  mra^  the  head  officers  of 
which  are  to  be  foreigners.  8.  No  eccleliaftic  is  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council.  And,  9.  That  diffidents  have  a  right  to  be 
niembers. 

General  Bibicow,  the'  Ruffian  commander  in  Poland,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Warfaw  with  500  horfe,  after  having  cfcorted  the 
troops  taken  out  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Marftiall  Romanzow  in  Moldavia. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  ftill  continues  to  opprefs  the  citizens  of 
Dantzick.  '  The  difpiite  between  the  Magiftrates  of  Dantzick 
and  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  is  one  of  the  chief  points  that  put  a 
ftop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Poliffi  diet.  The  Emprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia,  by  a  letter  to  the  magiftrates,  dated  ^September  23.  infills 
that  all  difputes  ftiall  be  fettled  within  a  month’s  time,  that  .the 
diet  may  have  no  further  interruptions  on  that  account.  The 
Pruffian  agent  delivered  a-  melTage,  on  the  fame  day,  to  the  ma¬ 
giftrates,  wherein  the  King  demands  one  hundred  thoufand  du¬ 
cats  per  annnum,  or  three  fifths  of  the  whole  revenue. 
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GERMANY.* 

His  Serene  Highnefs  the  Ele<ftor  of  Drefden  has  ordered  the 
troops,  lately  raifed  with  an  intention  to  fupport  the  King  of 
Pruffia  in  Poland,  to  hold  themfelves  in  immediate  readinefs  for 
a  march  into  that  kingdom;  preparations  are  accordingly  ma¬ 
king,  and  Prince  Charles  of  Saxony  will  head  them.  He  ftill 
maintains  his  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of  Courland,  and  is  as 
ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  in  favour  of  her  fon 
the  Grand  Duke. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  has  ordered  a  camp  to  be  marked  out 
near  Potfdam,  in  which  the  garrifon  of  Potfdam,  and  part  of 
that  of  Berlin  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  to  encamp.  Thefe 
troops  will  amount  to  40,000  men,  and  are  to  perform  divers 
new  manoeuvres. "  The  greateft  part  of  the  general  officers,  who 
are  in  diftant  provinces,  have  been  recalled,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
■  iitnt  at  it. 

ITALY, 
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ITA  LY. 

His  Holinefs  Clement  XIV.  after  deep  meditation,  joined  t<^ 
continual  and  fervent  prayers,  found  it  expedient,  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  and  ^e  tranquillity  of  mankind,  to  extinguift 
and  fupprefs  the  fociety  of  Jefu?,  by  a  bull,  dated  at  Rome  Au- 
guft  25.  1773*  Since  that  time,  the  different  catholic  powers 
f  ave  been  occupied  with  the  neceflary  Heps  for  putting  this  bull 
into  execution.  The  Jefuits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ufing  all 
their  dexterity  in  fecuring  their  money  and  effedts.— The  court 
of  Vienna  has  ordered  their  perfons,  as  well  as  their  goods,  (thq 
value  of  which  in  the  Auflrian  doniinions  is  fuppofed.to  amount 
to  40  millions  of  the  empire),  to  be  detained  till  further  or¬ 
ders. — ^The  Bifhop  of  Liege,  after  fealing  up  the  effedts  of  the 
two'  colleges  of  jefuits  in  that  place,  gave  the  holy  fathers  mo¬ 
ney  for  three  months  fubfiftence,  defiring  them  to  confider  by 
that  time  how  they  intended  to  difpofe  of  themfelves :  They  foon 
refolved  to  claim  the  protedlion  of  his  Pruffian  Majefly,  who  has 
of  late  made  his  kingdom  a  refervoir  for  all  the  banditti  of  Eu¬ 
rope. — ^The  plate  belonging  to  the  colleges  at  Rq7?i^.  amounts  tp 
6400  pounds  weight:  About  18,000  crowns  have  likewife  been 
laid  hold  of  in  different  parts  of  the  Pope’s  domains.  The  whole 
has  been  tranfported  to  the  Mount  of  Piety,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the 
congregation.  The  Holy  Father  feems  to  imitate  the  unbehevers : 
No  Emperor  of  Turkey  ever  perfecuted  the  adherents  of  a  depo- 
fed  vizir  with  more  unrelenting  f'everity  than  the  Pope  perfecutes 
the  adherents  of  the  diffolved  fociety  of  Jefus.  In  return,  th^ 
Jefuits  vex  and  fatyrife  the  Pope  in  every  fhape  that  human  in¬ 
vention  can  devife.  That  the  fall  of  the  popedom  muff  inevi¬ 
tably  fucceed  that  of  the  Jefuits,  is  a  dodlrine  iiniverfally  propa¬ 
gated  through  Italy.  In  fupport  of  this  dodlrine,  a  prophecy 
has  been  providentially  dug  up  at  Bologna,  which  puts  the  mat¬ 
ter  beyond  a  doubt.  The  prophecy  is,  ‘‘  When  Ignatius  is  low, 
“  let  the  Ihepherd  of  the  feyen  hills  be  circumfpedl.*^-  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  circurnftances  of  this  kind  would  be  regarded  as  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  But,  in  a  fuperftitious  nation,  they  inay  pro¬ 
duce  amazing  effedls.  The  Pope  is  philofopher  enough  to  fort- 
fee  this,  and,  accordingly,  ufes  all  bis  influence  in  order  to  fup¬ 
prefs  this  idle,  but  feriou^  ftory.— The  riches  of  the  Jefuits  in 
Poland  are  computed  at  80  millions  of.  florins.  The  difpofal  of 
fo  large  a  fum  muff  create  difputes.  Several  Polifh  families, 
who  h:id  given  prefents  tp  thefe  religious,  demand  repetition  of 
^em.  gqyeniment  earncltly  wifties  to  throw  the  money 
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Into  the  treafury :  And  Clement’s  bull  comni?mds  that  it  fiiouW 

pnly  be  applied  ad  pias  caufas, 

*  ~  .  . 

ENGLAND. 

For  fome  time  paft,  the  metropolis  of  Britain  has  afforded  lit¬ 
tle  intelligence  worth  recording :  This  is  in  fome  meafure  a  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  the  abfence  of  parliament :  But  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hope,  that  it  is  like  wife  an  indication  of  wifdom  an.d 
integrity  in  the  adminiftration  of  government.  The  people  of 
England,  warmly  attached^  to  the  conftitution  and  interefts  of 
their  country,  are  never  filent  when  the  maxims  or  meafures 
of  the  miniftry  are  fufpicious. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  the  livery  of  London  attended  at 
Guildhall  in  order  to  eled  a  Lord  Mayor  for  the  enfuing  year. 
About  a  quarter  paft  one  o’clock,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the.  ftieriffs 
'  cleft,  aldermen  Stephenfon,  Halifax,  Crolby,  Wilkes,  Sawbridge, 
Oliver,  Bull,  Lewes,  Thomas,  and  Plumer,  afcended  the  Hu- 
'  flings.  The  bufmefs  was  opened  by  a  fpeech  from  the  record¬ 
er,  rccommend'ing  to  the  livery  caution  and  circumfcription  in 
the  choice  they  were  about  to  make.  Mr  Sawbridge  then  ad- 
'vanced,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  livery,  complained  of  mif- 
‘  reprefentations  of  his  charafter,  particularly  in  certain  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  news-papers,  infinuating  that  he  fufpefted  Mr 
Wilkes  to  be  the  author  of  them,  and,  on  this  fuppofition,  took 
occafion  to  throw  out  many  warm  and  ill-natured  refleftions. 
He  condudes  with  expreffing  his  defire  of  ferving  the  livery,  in 
capacity  of  Lord  Mayor,  with  honefty  and  integrity.  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Lewes  rofe  next,  lamented  the  difunion  which  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  offered  to  dedicate  his  future 
life  to  the  fervice  of  the  livery,  if  they  would  be  fo  obliging  as 
to  give  him  an  opportunity.  Mr  Wilkes  then  came  forward, 

'  and,  with  his  ufual  boldnefs,  declared,  that  he  had  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of  many  paragraphs  in  the  news-papers  ;  that  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  cenfured  various  parts  of  Mr  Sawbridge’s  public  con- 
duft ;  but  that  he  never  once  touched  upon  his  private  charac¬ 
ter.  After  arraigning  Mr  Sawbridge  for  deferting  the  caufe  of 
’^freedom  in  fcveral  inftances,  he  concludes  with  affuring  the  li¬ 
very,  that  he  will  fteadily  perfevere,  till  death  puts  a  period  to 
his  exiftence,  in  every  effort  to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft, 

•  and  to  render  effential  fervices  to  the  people.  ^ 

Wilkes,  Bull,  Sawbridge,'' and  Oliver  were  then  named.  The 
(hew  of  hands  appeared  in  favour  of  the  two  former.  But.  a 
jpoll  was  demanded  by  Mr  Deputy  Judd  and  Mr  Hurford,  for 

Sawbridge 


Sawtridge  and  .Oliver;  and  by  Meflrs  Houfe  and  Saxby,  fot 

Wilkes  and  Bull. - At  the  clofe  ot  the  poll,  WilkcS  and  Bull, 

having  the  grcaceft  number  of  VoteSi  wete  returned  by  the  live¬ 
ry  to  the  court  of  aldermen.  The  members  of  that  court,  in  a 
common-hall,  Odtober  7.  Svere  equally  divided.  But  the  Mayor 
gave  his  calling  vote  iii  favour  of  Mr  Bull,  “Who,  in  the  ufual 
ftile,  made, a  fpeech  full  of  grateful  acknowledgements,  &c, 
which  it  is  unnecelTary  to  repeat. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  fubjedl  of  a  poor’s-rate  has  for  fome  time  paft  ingroffed 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  The  magiflrates, 
in  a  printed  report,  after  giving  a'  ftate  of  the  charity-work- 
h'oufe,  propofed  to  apply  to  parliament  for  a  perpetual  tax  of  8 
or  10  per  cent,  upon  the  houfc-rents.  The  inhabitants  are  al¬ 
ready  burdened  beyond  what  their  trade  can  bear.  So  great  an 
additional  load  would  beggar  one  half  of  them.  Several  pam¬ 
phlets  and  papers  have  been  publilhed,  (hewing  the  ruinous  na¬ 
ture  of  fuch  a  meafure.  In  converfation,  the  complaints  and 
clamours  of  the  people  are  univerfal.  From  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  we  flatters  ourfelves,  that  the  magiflrates  will  abandon  a  pro¬ 
ject  ib  injurious,  fo  opprefllve  to  their  conflituents. 

Some  eflFedlual  meafures  will  probably  be  taken  next  fellion  of 
parliament,  for  repairing  the  decayed  flate  of  the  linen-trade  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Lord  Provoft  of  Edinburgh,  as 
prefes  of  the  convention  of  boroughs,  Ijas  tranfmitted  a  letter  to 
the  meetings  of  freeholders  in  the  diifferent  counties  of  Scotland, 
defiring  them  to  recommend  to  their  refpedtive  members  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  and  fupport  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  propofed  in 
parliament  for  removing  the  caufes  of  fo  great  a  decline  in  one 
of  the  moft  capital  branches  of  our  trade.  This  information 
muft  give  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 

The  great  canal  is  now  compleated  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
Kirkintulloch,  which  is  only  fix  miles  from  Glafgow.  The  na¬ 
vigation  is  opened,  and  feveral  velTels,  of  .50  tons  burden,  have 
failed  from  Borrowflounnefs  by  tiat  communication. 

The  emigrations  from  the  highlands  ftill  increafe.  On  the  1 6th 
of  laftmontff,  i  5o  perfons  failed  frbm  the  Frith  of  Dornock  for 
'  New  York.  Ahotlier  is  loading  with  the  fame  cargo, for  Caro¬ 
lina.  About  the  fanie  time,  250  emigrants  failed  from  Fort 
'  George,  and  '308  of  the  M‘Doiialds  of  Glengary  knd  the 
ncighbouring  diftfidls,  from  Fort  William. 


LISTS,  &c. 


CIRCUIT-COURTS.  , 
The  circuil-court  was  opened  at  Jed¬ 
burgh  by  Lord  Pitfoor.  Mary  Thomfon, 
accufed  of  child-murder,  was,  upon  her 
petition,  baniihed  to  the  plantations  for 
life,  and  her  fcrvice  adjudged  for  three 
years.— —At  Perth,  by  Lord  Auchinleck 
on  the  A4th  of  September.  John  Ewan, 
for  theft,  upon  his  own  petition,  was  ba- 
nilhed  to  the  plantations  for  life,  and  his 
fenrice  adjudged  for  feven  years.  Alex¬ 
ander  M‘Naughton,  accufed  of  the  murder 
of  Donald  Keir,  found  guilty,  and  to  be 
executed  at  Perth  the  19th  of  November 

next. - Sept.  30.  At  Aberdeen,  by  Lord 

Auchinleck.  John  Ofwald  and  Alexander 
Strachan,  accufed  of  petty  thefts,  were, 
upon  petition,  banilhed  to  the  plantations 
for  life,  and  their  ferviccs  adjudged  for 
feven  years.  George  Tod,  and  his  wife 
Elizabkh  Mcarns,  accufed  of  different  aits 
of  theft,  and  of  refetting  ftolen  goods,  ba- 
nifhed  for  life,  and  their  fcrvices  adjudged 

for  feven  years. - Oit.  1.  At  Inverary,  by 

Lord  Kaimes.  Angus  M‘Aliftcr  merchant 
in  Tarbert,  accufed  of  forgery,  fugitate 
for  not  appearing,  Alexander  Stevenfon, 
indiited  for  perjury,  condemnetl  to  prifon 
till  the  nth  of  January  next,  and  then  to 

be  pilloried  at  Campbellton. - — 

Oitober  8.  At  Invernefs,  by  Lord  Coal- 
fton.  Angus  Roy-M‘ Donald  found  guil¬ 
ty  of  dealing  a  cow,  &c. ;  but,  by  his 
own  delire,  baniihed  for  life,  and  his  fer- 
vice  adjudged  for  feven  years.  Chriftian 
and  Ifobel  Rofs,  found  guilty  of  dealing 
meal  from  the  granary  at  Newhall,  ba- 
niffied  to  the  plantations  for  14  years,  and 

their  fcrvices  adjudged  for  the  rird  four. - 

Oit.  9.  At  Glafgow,  by  Lord  Kaimes.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mitchell  and  Chridopher  Jardloe  were 
tried  before  the  circuit-court  for  dreet  and 
high  way  robberies.  They  were  both 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  for  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  17th  November  next. .  John 
Stuart,  accufed  of  homicide,  found  guilty, 
and  fentenced  to  imprifonment  for  one 
month.  Five  of  the  rioters  at  l*aifley  were 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  three  were  fen¬ 
tenced  to  be  imprifoned  for  one  month, 
and  four  for  eight  days. — At  Stirling,  by 
Ijords  Judice-Clerk  and  Kaimes.  One 
Kobertfon  and  his  wife,  indited  for  deal¬ 
ing  cloth  from  a  bleach  field,  pleaded 
-^ilty,  were  banifhed  for  life,  aud  the  fird 
feven  years  of  their  ferviccs  adiudged  to  the 


A  correlpondcnt  defires  to  know  what ' 
is  become  of  Baillie,  the  murderer,  who 
was  condemned  by  a  jury  of  his  country¬ 
men,  pardoned  by  his  Majcdy,  and  after¬ 
wards  apprehended  beyond  the  term  fixed 
for  his  banilhment  ?  The  high  court  of 
judiciary  found,  fomc  time  ago,  that  the 
former  fentence  could  not  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  without  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  we 
have  fince  heard  nothing  of  him.  This 
is  all  the  information  we  can  give. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oft.  7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander 
Gray,  writer  to  the  fignet,  to  Mifs  Nelly 
Stewart. 

8.  John  M*Keozie  of  Dolphington, 
Efq;  ^vocate,  to  Mifs  Alicia  Ord,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Right  Hon.  R,obcrt  Ord,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  his  Majcdy *s  exchequer. 

B  I  R  T  H  *S, 

Oft.  7.  Near  Coliniburgh,  in  Fife,  the 
wife  of  a  labouring  man,  of  a  boy  and  two 
girls. 

9.  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Lord 
Granard,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Cliftonhall,  MrsGibfou-Wright 
of  Cliftonhall  and  Kerfic,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Sept.  xo.  At  Nice  in  Italy,  John  Brodio 
of  Lethen,  Efq. 

X3,  At  Horllcy  in  Edex,  Mrs  Wintcree, 
aged  io(f. 

X4.  At  Bath,  of  a  palfy,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Kingdon. 

24.  At  Aix  ill  Provence,  aged  79- 
Alexander  Earl  of  Galloway,  one  of  thfs 
Lords  of  Police.  He  is  fucceeded  in  titles 
and  edate  by  his  elded  ion,  John  Lord 
Garlics,  now  Earl  of  Galloway,  member 
for  Luggerdiall,  Wiltihirc,  and  one  of  the 
Liyds  of  I'rade. 

z6.  At  Foveran,  Aberdecn-ihirc,  aged 
>x.  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Gilchrid,  minider 
of  that  pariih. 

Oft.  I.  At  Glafgow,  the  Rev.  Mr  Law¬ 
rence  Hill,  minider  of  the  barony-parxih 
of  that  city. 

7.  At  Down-cadlc,  Stirling-ihirc,  Mr 
John  Moir,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

8.  At  his  feat  in  ^>urry,  Henry  Crabb- 


,  were  hanifhed  for  life,  aud  the  fird  Boulton,  Elq;  member  for  Worceder,  and 
years  of  their  fcrvices  adjudged  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ead-India  Company. 


tranfporter.  John  Hendrick,  found  guilty 
horfe-dealing,  but  recommend^  to 
mercy.  John  M‘ Latch ie,  for  houfe-break- 
ing,  fentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  1 9th 
of  November.  One  Gentle,  a  carter,  tor 
robbery,  baniihed  for  fourteen  years,  and 
his  fervice,  for  the  firfl  feven,  adjudged  to 
the  tranfporter. 


13.  At  London,  Lady  Rich,  relift  of 
the  hte,  and  mother  of  the  prefent  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Rich,  Baronet. 

17;  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Rudell 
furgeon,  profeifer  of  natural  phiioibpby 
in  ^e  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

——At  TurreiF,  the  Rev.  Mr  Andrew 
Ker,  minider  of  that  place. 


i 

i 
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LIST  S,  ^c; 


PREFERMENTS. 


*  The  Magtftrates  and  Toivn-Counctl  of 
Edinburgh  *. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gilbert  Laurie, 
£(q;  Ijord  Provoft,  re-eledted. 

John  Brown,  Efq; 

George  Macqueen,  Efq;  / 

John  Tod,  Efq;  f  Bailies.. 

James  Torry,  E(q;  J 

Charles  Wright,  Efq;  rc-elcftcd  Dean  of 
Guild. 

James  Stirling,  Efq;  Treafurer. 

John  Carmichael,  Efq;  Old  Provoft. 

John  Kid,  Efq; 

John  Grieve,  Efq;  / 

Archibald  Campbell,  Efq;  f 
Thomas  Cleghorn,  Efq;  3 
Walter  Hamilton,  Efq;  Old  Dean  of  Guild. 
John  Wordie,  Efq;  Old  Treafurer,  and 
College  Treafurer. 

MeHrs  Charles  Innes, 

John  Moffman, 

Richard  Richardfon, 

Orlando  Hard, 

Thomas  Herriot,  J 


Merchant 

Counfellors. 

Trades 

Counfellors. 


Thomas  Simpfon,Convccncr,  'j 

XUtllvom  fnrrlie  | 

I 

I 

J 


Council 

Deacons. 


Extraordinary  Coun¬ 
cil  Deacons. 


William  Inglis, 

Alexander  Gardiner, 

William  Jamiefon, 

Thomas  Dick, 

William  Reaburn, 

David  Stewart,  ") 

Mark  Sprott, 

John  Bonnar, 

John  Brunton, 

John  Mafon, 

George  Mellis,  j 
Hampden  Pridie,  I  ' 

Thomas  Kirk,  J 

Thomas  Cleghorn,  Efq;  Admiral  of  Leith. 
John  Grieve,  Efq;  Baron  Bailie  of  Canon- 

gate  and  Calton. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Efq;  Baron  Bailie  of 
Portiburgh  and  Potterrow. 

..Mr  Charles,,  Innes,  Captain  of  the  Orange 
Colours. 

Oft.  ip.  William  Richardfon,  M.  A. 
,'prof^flbr  of  humanity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,' in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr 
George  Muirhead. 

Oft.  ip.  John  Strange,  Efq;  appointed 
.  to  be  his  Majefty's  rcfident  at  the  republic 
of  Venice. 

*  ^ery»  Why  have  the  printers  omit¬ 
ted  Mr  Hugh  Buchan,  the  City-cham¬ 
berlain,  out  of  this  lift  ?  Is  it  becaufe  he  is 
,  already  fufficiently  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  Is  it  becaufe  his  office  is  perma¬ 
nent  ;  or  becaufe  he  is  not  properly  a  ma- 
>  giltrate  ?  Does  not  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  city  pafs  through  his  hands  ?  He  furely 
deferves  the  flight  favour  of  an  annual  ex¬ 
hibition. 


NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  return  our  beft  thanks 
CosMOPHYLUS,  for  his  excellent  Ef- 
iay  on  the  Advantages  of  a  Learned' Edu¬ 
cation.  It  will  appear  in  our  next  num¬ 
ber;  and  we  (hall  always  be  happy  to 
hear  from  him,  when  it  fulls  his  inclina¬ 
tion  and  leifure. 

The  Dialogue  between  the  Devil 
and  a  certain  Doctor  of  Divinity 
has  wit  $  but  it  is  fo  extremely  abufive, 
that  we  cannot  poffibly  find  a  place  for  it. 
We  do  not  wilh  that  our  publication  Ihould 
be  a  fquirt  /or  difebarging  the  peccant  hu¬ 
mours  of  difappointed  orfplenetic  men. 

The  Poem  called  Damon  and  Syl¬ 
via  appears  to  be  the  produce  of  an  in¬ 
fant  mufe  ;  and  we  mull  rejeft  it,  as  not 
fufficiently  correfl  for  the  public  eye.  But 
we  do  not  mean  to  difeourage  its  author. 
After  he  has  made  repeated  trials  of  his 
flrength,  and  after  he  has  profited  by  the 
candid  criticifm  of  fome  confidential  and 
intelligent  friend,  to  whom  he  ought  to 
fubmit  his  efforts,  we  ihall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

It  is  not  difpleafing  to  us,  that  feveral 
of  our  correfpondents  feem  to  think,  that 
our  undertaking  will  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  flandard,  from  which  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  general  ftatc  of  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  this  country.  This  circumftancc 
ought  to  flimulate  our  attention  and  indu- 
ftry ;  and  it  will  doubtlefs  induce  many 
ingenious  men  to  convey  to  us  thofe  little 
eflays  and  trials  of  Ikill  with  which  they 
have  occafionally  amufed  themfelvcs,  and 
which  cannot  naturally  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  regular  work,  or  be  properly 
claifed  with  their  feverer  fludies. 

To  feveral  ingenious  correfpondents 
we  have  been  indebted  for  criticifms  on  a 
few  late  publications;  and  we  are  very 
much  pleafed  with  their  candour  and  im¬ 
partiality.  ^ 

A  valuable  paper  has  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  on  Volcanoes. 

The  correfpondent  who  has  favoured 
us  with  an  Effay  towards  a  hiflory  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  has  a  claim  to  our 
warmefl  acknowledgments.  His  views  are 
original  and  ingenious ;  and,  at  different 
periods  of  time,  we  (hall  enrich  our  publi¬ 
cation  with  his  reafonings  and  obfervations. 

The  Migrations  of  a  Peda¬ 
gogue  have  humour  and  knowledge  of 
the  world;  but  they  are  of  too  great  a 
length  to  be  inierted  in  our  publication. 
As  the  nature  of  the  piece  will  not  admit 
of  its  being  divided  or  given  in  parts,  we 
would  advife  the  author  to  add  a  digreffion 
or  two,  and  to  publifh  the  whole  in  a 
Shandean  volume. 

'  Other  papers  have  been  fent ;  and  are 
‘  under  confldcration. 


